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A SPECIAL NOTICE 


ABOUT 


ADVANCED PRICES 




















HE increased cost of labor and material 
during the past year made a change of 
catalog prices a necessity. New prices apply- 
ing to our catalog are found on page 785 of 
GLEANINGS for September 15. 


The man who gets his order in early is 
the man who gets the best of every thing— 
and some extra. On cash orders placed before 
January I, 1903, we make a discount of four 
per cent; before April 1, two per cent. Your 
goods on hand when you need them, and a 
discount, are worth considering NOW. 








THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


———— MEDINA, OHIO, U.S. A. —__ 
BRANCHES & AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1:—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs pny epee hn even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2._Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

a 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

Tn addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be ““ Fancy White,” “ No.1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


DENVER —No. 1 white comb honey, per case of 24 
sections, $3.10 to $325. Fancy white comb honey 
scarce, and brings $3.50 per case. Extracted, 74@8c. 
Beeswax, 22426. 

THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS'N., 

Oct. 20, 1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 





Boston.—Our honey market remains firm, with 
good demand and fair stocks on hand. Honey is not 
coming forward as fast as usual. and the tendency of 
prices is steady. We quote you our marketas follows: 
Fancy white, 1-lb. sections in cartons, lic; No. 1, 15; 
No. 2, very light supply, 14; glass front sections gener- 
ally le less than this. light amber, 8c; amber, 7%. 
Extracted honey, light supply. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 

Oct. 20. 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


CINCINNATI.—The demand for comb honey is good, 
and prices are a little better, as the supply does not 
meet the wants. Extra water-white fancy is selling as 
high as 16 and 17 cents; other grades less. according 
to quality. Extracted is very active, and prices area 
little better. Amber, 54%@5%; alfalfa, 6144@7; white 
clover, 7%. Beeswax, 28. C. H. W. WEBER, 

Oct. 27. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ALBANY.—Honey receipts here are light—not equal 
to demand at present—and pric- ruling high. Fancy 
white, 16; No. 1, 15; mixed. 14; buckwheat scarce at 
134%@14¥%. Extracted, white, 7@7%; mixed, 64%@7; 
buckwheat, 6%@7. Beeswax, 39. 

MacDouGAa & Co., 

Oct. 20. 375 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


CHICAGO.—The advance noted in our last quotation 
has been maintained, and there isa very good demand 
for honey at the present time. No. 1 to fancy white 
comb brings 15@16 per lb., with the lower grades sell- 
ing at from 2to 3 cts. less. ‘This includes the light 
amber. Dark grades of amber sell at about 10@11, 
and buckwheat 9@10. Extracted is steady, with white 
bringing 6%@8, according to colorand quality. The 
ambers bring from 6@7; dark, 54%@6 per lb. Beeswax 
in good demand at 30c per Ib. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Oct. 18. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

KANSAS CiITy.—The receipt of comb and extracted 
honey is light, and the demand steady. We quote 
fancy white comb. 14%@15; No. 1, 14@14%: No. 2 white 
and amber, 18@13%. Extracted white, 7@7%; amber, 
6@6%. Beeswax, 24@26. Cc. C. CLEMons & Co., 

Oct 20. 306 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

DETROIT.—Comb honey, A No. 1, 17@18; No. 1, 15@16. 
Extracted, white, 64@7%: amber. 54@6%. Beeswax, 
26@28. Very little honey in market; demand good, 

Oct. 20. M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell: Branch, Mich. 





SAN FRANCISCcO.--Comb honey. 10@13. Extracted 
water-white, 64@7; light amber. 6@6% ; dark amber, 
4@4 Beeswax. 28. Buyers report all the honey 
bought np in the southern end of the State, and car- 
lot orders “declined with thanks.”’ 

Oct. 22. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, Murphys, Calif. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Comb honey is getting very firm, 
asthe demand this season is greater than usual at 
this time of year We quote fancy white comb, 16@17; 
No 1,15; No. 2,14. Extracted. fancy white 8; amber, 
7. Beeswax, 28. We are producers of honey and do 
not sell on commission. Wo. A. SELSER, 

Oct. 21. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEw VorK.—Fancy comb honev is worth 16; strictly 
No. 1. 15: off grades. 18@14; buckwheat, 129713. Ex- 
tracted, Southern, in barrels, 44%@5 per lb Bees- 
wax 277 28. FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 

Oct. 21. Franklin and Varick Sts., New York. 


FoR SALE.—Sixty-five L. frames of clover and gold- 
enrod honey; well filled; no pollen; suitable for win- 
ter feeding. Price 10c per lb., including frame. No 
bee-disease in vicinity so far as known. 

O. BECKMAN, Box 14, Portland Mills, Elk Co, Pa. 


For SALE.—1500 lbs clover extracted honey at 8c; 
in small lots, 8Y%c : 
W. D. SoPER, Route 3, Jackson. Mich. 


For SALE.—380 barrels prime Mexican honey. Sam- 
ples and prices cheerfully furnished. State quantity 
wanted. STROMEYER & METZEL, 

31 South Water St., Philadelphia. 





For SALE.—Several thousand pounds comb honey 
in Danzenbaker 4x5 sections. Shall commence filling 
orders in August. Wo. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE.—White extracted honey from alfalfa in 
60-lb. cans, at $4.50 each; light amber honey mixed 
with Rocky Mountain bee-plant, fine flavor, $4.20 
each. Prices on small cans and pails on application. 

M. P. RHOADS, Box 216, Las Animas, Colo. 

For SALE.—Fine quality of extracted honey, both 
clover and sweet clover, in 60-lb. cans, at 8c; also bees 
in L. frames. Do not send local checks. 

Dr. C. L,. PARKER, Sta. A., R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 





For SALE.— Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7%c 
for No. l‘select, 7c for No. 1,6% for No. 2; discount on 
1000-1b. lots. Send for sample. 

D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1824 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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+ For Over 40 Years «* 
Ze 
= 
‘ Kh 
; The Weekly %& 
‘ Ze 
% American Bee Journal * 
ca *e 
e — 
5 has been teaching the art of bee-keeping to its readers. 1E 
>. To let you see how good its instruction is, we make you yw 
= ° sap . 7 
Zz the following proposition, which we term our 
ee Ae 
a ~ 
> OFFER NO. 6. Zh 
o — 
We should like to have you give the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL a fair Aya 
an trial, for we believe if you would read it regularly for two or three months — 
=) you would not do without it after that. So we are going to offer to send J 
Fr the Bee Journal to you every week for the rest of this year (1902), if you will se 
fill out the blank below. Surely that is easy. We will stop sending the . 
Bee Journal to you at the end of this year, unless you order it continued. So KZ 
7) there is no catch scheme in this. We simply want you to get acquainted = 
> swith the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and take this way of being assured that 
#4 ~=you will read it for the time specified. Shall we not hear from you by re- = 
=) turn mail? The Denver Convention Report is now being published in the WV 
Ai Bee Journal. ~< 
a If this offer is accepted, write your name and address plainly below, i 
5 and cut out this page and mail it to us. = 
>. KH 
a ~ 
5 GEO. W. YORK & CO., % 
= Dear Sirs:—I accept your ‘‘ Offer No. 6,’’ as given in the above par- -_ 
co agraph. You can begin to send me-the weekly AMERICAN BEE JOUR- — 
a NAL at once, on the terms specified. JS 
F< Yours very truly Ze 
Nn J y> = 
=), KZ 
Fj NAME___ a a 7 
=> KZ 
= P. O. - ae ~ 
> Ze 
an County — = 
= Zh 
id 
— DATE... STATE = ppt teri 7 
PV 
A = 
=. Ze 
= 
yd A sample copy of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and catalog ; 
<4 of Bee-keepers’ Supplies, sent free for the asking. Address Z 
a 7 
=y KK 
id 
id George W. York & Co., 7 
>= Sar 
° 1 
a 144-146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. "Y 
w/a = 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 
Published Semi-monthly by 


The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 








A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT, Bus. Mgr. 
A. L. BOYDEN, Sec. 








TERMS. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 7 advance, or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$8.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 


DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 

CLUBBING OFFERS. We have dealt with Mr. C. 
M. Goodspeed for many years, and find him prompt 
and trustworthy. See his special subscription offers 
in this issue of GLEANINGS, pages 916 and 917, 


Mr.A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 


























NO MACHINE ADVERTISED EQUALS THIS. 


BUY WHERE YOU SAVE 


Investigate our machines and prices and 
compaie with others before you 
purchase. We will convince 
you that you can 
SAVE $10 to$45% - 

on the machine youbuy. We 
shipon approvalanywhere ff 
inU.S. SEND NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE, 


Machines $10 {0 $2652 


All kinds, all styles, direct from 
factories, avoiding salesmen’s ex- 
penses and dealers’ or agents’ 
exorbitant profits. Established 
1555. 250,000 sold. Testimonials 
from every state. Reference: . § 
First National Bank, Chicago. Write for Big illustrated Cata- 
logue showing styles and simples of work. Address 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. K345 









Gnaranteed 
for 20 years, 


Chicago. 
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Farms Wanted. 


If you have a farm or property of any kind for sale 
or exchange, send me a full description of it and I 
= 14 you a buyer for it. Nocharge unless sale 
s made. 


Geo. R. Hankins, Massillon, Ohio. 


${0-30 BUYS Foot ctor 


complete with cover, elbow, pipe and.damper, 
Kettle is polished andsmooth. Jacket made of 
heavy steel. Burns any kind of fuel. Flues dise 
tribute heat all over, Boils 50gallons in 20 min- 
utes, cooks anything. Handy for ae and 
a hundred other things othe farm. Other-size 
18 to 75 gals., at reduced prices. Send for largé * 
s free Catalog giving prices or. 40,000 articles, 


MARVIN SMITH CO, °*°omidscortLitnee® 


‘ STRONGEST 

g MADE. bull 

Strong, Chicken- 

Tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE €0. 

Box 101, Winehester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 pa 

25 cents per year. 4 months 

trial 10cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
oultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
ook alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultr 

booksfree, Poultry 4 tes 






















ATNIP SEED. My own gathering, prepaid for 25c 
per oz., with account of my experience with it. 
Former advertisement cancelled. 
J. E. JOHNSON, Williamsfield, Knox Co., Ill. 





For SALE.—Fine grade of fall honey—ten cases of 
two five-gallon cans each, clandine and buckwheat 
mixed, and one case clandine honey; price 6 and 7c, 
f.o. b. here. Samples 4c each. 

O. H. TOWNSEND, Otsego, Mich. 





For SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 

OREL I,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


For SALE.—Light extracted honey; cans and kegs, 
7@8c per lb. Sample, 8c. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Pl., New York City. 





WANTED.—Comb honey, all grades, carload lots or 
less than carloads, for cash. Correspondence solicited. 
os. M. MCCAUL, 
120 and 122 West Broadway, New York. 


WANTED.—Fancy and No. 1 white comb honey; also 
gilt-edged extracted clover in 60-lb. cans. 
B. WALKER, 28 33d Place, Chicago, Il. 
WANTED.—Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, and 
state price delivered here. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED--Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, I1l. 
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W .rshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them, We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


> Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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[.J.Stringham, New York City 
105 Park Place. 


Honey-=jars! 1-lb. square jars, $5.00 per gross; No. 25 
jar, porcelain top, $5.75 per gross; nickel 


cap, fancy, $5.50 per gross. All clear flint glass. We ship 
from N. Y. City. Cartons, shipping-cases, every thing a bee- 
keeper uses. Tested Italian Queens, $1.00; untested, 7oc. 
Catalog free. Apiaries are located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
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HIE SESE HATER A ATTRA HATA He RAK 


Orders Shipped Promptly. 


We are running our large factory and shipping- 
department DAY and NIGHT, and are therefore 
in position to make prompt shipment of orders. 


4 
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Lewis White Polished Sections are Perfect. Last winter’s cut of Wis- 
consin basswood is the whitest we have ever seen. When you order 
No. 1 Sections from us you will get a strictly No. 1 grade in both 
workmanship and color. 


Our Bee-hives are made of a fine grade of lumber and are perfect in work- 
manship. A full line of every thing needed in the apiary ready for 
prompt shipment. Catalog mailed on application. 

A Suggestion. Do not put your money into new-fangled bee-hives, but 
buy a simple, serviceable, and well-made hive such as the regular 
Dovetailed Hive, arranged for beeway sections. Honey-producers 
in Colorado, one of the largest honey-producing sections in the 
world, use this style. 





G. B. Lewis oe Watertown, Wis. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 


Central and Freeman Avenues. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Prompt service, lowest prices, with best shipping facilities. 


{THE BEST MADE. 
Bee Supplies \ ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR FACTORY PRICES. 
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r Ib. sq. Standard, with cork, gr.,$4.75|1-1b. sq. Standard, spring top, gr.$5.50 
‘* 3.75 1-1b. Keystone, spring top, gross, 525 
Honey-jars > 1 5-oz. * i e ** 3.00 1-1b. Uctagon, spring top, gross, 525 
34-l1b. 4.75 
" lbs. white sw eet-scented clov er, $10 100 lbs. White Dutch, #20 
Seeds of 100 lbs. yellow ‘** : $15 1 oz. Catnip seed, 10c 
100 lbs. Alfalfa clover, $12 loz Rocky Mountain Bee-plant, 15c 
$15 


Honey-plants 100 lbs. Alsike clover, 1 oz. Eucalyptus seed, , 20c 
ee | 
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FLOOR-BOARDS have rotted as much dur- 
ing the past season as in ten ordinary sea- 
sons. So much wet. 

THAT ELECTRIC RAILWAY for out-apia- 
ries, p. 857, seems to be a fine thing. Won- 
der what I could buy one for. 


OCTOBER 15 I saw bees working on red 
clover. [Red clover is a honey-plant that 
hangs on pretty late. I too have seen bees 
working on it up to time of frost.—Ep. | 

THE COMING WINTER must do a lot of 
killing-out if there is to be no clover next 
year. At present the ground is beautifully 
carpeted with a luxuriant growth. [Same 
here, and, in fact, the same condition is re- 
ported throughout the rain-belt.—Ep. ] 

RAMBLER reports, p. 861, that he smoked 
his first cigar without the least nausea. 
Now the question is, what was that cigar 
made of? or else what is Rambler made of? 
In any case, A. I. Root might offer hima 
smoker to swear off. [But Rambler says 
he did swear off.—ED. ] 

‘HONEY is capped whiter,’’ is a claim 
made for forced swarms, p. 864, and it is 
made in such a way as to be understood as 
meaning whiter than with natural swarms. 
It is capped whiter than in a hive with 
black combs, but no whiter than in a hive 
with a natural swarm. 

RAMBLER’S SLATE, page 860, speaks of 

‘*honey, white, thin, tart,’’ and a few words 
further along about ‘extracted honey only 
27 cts. per gal., 2 cts. per lb.’’ That last 
makes 13% pounds to the gallon; and if 
‘thin’? honey weighs that, what does 
thick honey weigh in that ‘‘ locality’’ ? 

PHACELIA, introduced from California 
into Germany, seems to be constantly grow- 
ing in favor. Its praises are sung in all 


the bee journals, as a forage and honey 
plant, and also for plowing under green. 
Sown in early September it blooms about 
Oct. 20, rather late to benefit the bees. It 
can not endure German winters, but the 
self-sown seed comes up in the spring. 
[See what Cowan says of it in this issue.— 
Ep.] 

G. M. DooritTTtLe gives, p. 847, the full- 
est expose, I think, I ever saw of the vari- 
ous causes of having combs in sections built 
to separators. As I read it over, it occur- 
red to me that for years I had had no trou- 
ble of that kind to speak of, whereas for- 
merly it was unpleasantly common. I ¢hink 
the secret of it is bottom starters. Witha 
bottom starter present, the bees fasten the 
two starters together about the first thing, 
and then there’s no chance for the section 
to be swung over to the separator. 

SHOOK SWARMS are being pretty thor- 
oughly shaken up just now; and while 
the shaking is going on it would be well if 
the question could be settled as to whether 
it is best or not to have a frame of brood 
given to the swarm. Will the bees often 
desert without it? I used to give such a 
frame and then take it away a few days 
later, as almost invariably the bees started 
queen-cells on it. It is just possible, how- 
ever, that if it had been left there would 
have been no swarming notwithstanding 
the queen-cells. 

A BLEND of honey, as favored on p. 855, 
if kept the same from year to year, is cer- 
tainly better than to change abruptly from 
clover to basswood or something else; but if 
you had to change from one kind to another 
you'd have to change the blend as well. 
No doubt, however, the change in the blend 
would not be so noticeable as the other. [If 
one buys honey every year, and buys a lit- 
tle more than he actually produces, as we 
do, it is quite an easy matter to keep the 
regulation blend. If you every year buy a 
little alfalfa and mix it with your white 
clover and cucumber, even if your clover did 
fail you, or your cucumber, the alfalfa fla- 
vor being so pronounced and pleasant will 
still pass muster with your old customers, 
especially if they know you.—Eb. | 
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A LITTLE misunderstanding seems on p. 
844. I think Geo. Shiber and I are agreed 
that the gueen prefers old black comb for 
laying eggs in; the bees prefer it for stor- 
ing honey in; they prefer it for a winter 
nest, and in every respect it is preferred by 
queen and bees to new comb or foundation 
except for the starting of emergency queen- 
cells. [Your comment on page 844 reads 
just as though you disagreed with Mr. Shi- 
ber; but in reading it over again I now see 
how you probably intended to agree with 
him. But I am of the same opinion still— 
ferninst you both.—ED. ] 


FOuR POINTS in favor of forced swarms 
are given, p. 854, and they’re good, all but 
the third: ‘‘that starters are just as good 
as full sheets of foundation, under some 
conditions at least.’’ That has no bearing 
upon the case whatever, for it applies just 
as well to natural swarms. [Correct. But 
I could not forbear giving emphasis to the 
fact that a bee-keeper might save some mon- 
ey by using only starters. A penny saved 
is a penny earned; and if any class of peo- 
ple are entitled to all they can earn by 
short cuts, it is our friends who are try- 
ing to get bread and butter by getting hon- 
ey and putting it on the bread and butter 
of other people.—ED. | 


IN SHAKING bees off combs when making 
a forced swarm, there is likely to be more 
or less honey shaken out upon the bees, and 
some speak of this as if it were a thing to 
be regretted. On the other hand, M. A. 
Gill, p. 850, seems to feel all the jollier 
about it the more the bees are doused with 
honey. Certainly it is more like natural 
swarming to have the bees well loaded with 
honey, and I suspect such bees are just a 
little more contented when they find their 
combs of brood gone. It is a common prac- 
tice in some parts of the world to feed a 
swarm for the first day or two, and it is no 
doubt a profitable thing todo. It ought to 
be a good thing for a forced swarm as weil. 


Mr. EDITOR, you misunderstand my po- 
sition with regard to forced swarms, p. 844, 
if you think I have the slightest desire that 
they ‘‘be turned down.’’ Bless your heart, 
I have just as much respect for them as you 
have—yes, more. You are probably wise in 
being a little cautious about claiming too 
much for them; but after they have been so 
thoroughly tried by cautious German bee- 
keepers I have no hesitation in saying about 
them some things that you precede by an 
‘*if.’? Forced swarms are away ahead of 
natural swarms; and the nuisance of the 
latter may be largely avoided by anticipat- 
ing them with the forced swarming. Buta 
colony that will stick right to its knitting, 
without any thought of swarming, is ahead 
of either natural or artificial swarming; 
and all through my bee-keeping life I’ve 
been chasing after the non-swarming will- 
o’-the-wisp, and so I can’t be so very en- 
thusiastic about any thing that doesn’t 
point straight in that direction. [But you 
spoke just as though the method had been 
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a failure with you, for you said, referring 
to these same brushed swarms, ‘‘I was nev- 
er very enthusiastic about them.’’ In speak- 
ing so forcibly in favor of them, I endeav- 
ored to ‘‘brush’’ you into line. But I am 
very glad to know if you are already and 
have been in the front rank of the brushers 
or shakers. You still feel, however, that a 
colony that will ‘‘ stick right to its knitting, 
without any thought of swarming,’’ is 
ahead, of either natural or brushed swarms. 
But, say, doctor, what is the matter of tin- 
kering up acolony by brushing, shaking, 
or forcing, so it will not have any ‘‘ thought 
of swarming’’? Will not such a colony do 
just as well as a colony not tinkered up 
that never has thought of swarming? or, in 
other words, what will be the difference? 
If both sets of bees are energetic, and keep 
on working without thinking of swarming, 
why shouldn’t both, other things being 
equal, be equal?—Ep. ] 
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But even if our bright days pass, 
Bringing winter drear, 

It’s always noon and summertime 
Somewhere on the sphere. 

Centralblatt reports a great many cases 
of robbing of hives, but by two-legged 
thieves. The bees are first smothered with 
fumes of sulphur, and then the honey, if 
any, is taken away. It is proposed to set 
a premium on the heads of the thieves. 

w 
BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 

The issue for October is one of special in- 
terest to all bee-keepers, as it contains a 
full account of a visit made by the editor to 
the home of Dr. J. L. Gandy, Humboldt, 
Neb., during the fore part of September. 
We have a view of Dr. Gandy in his apiary 
near home, already shown in these columns; 
a picture of the doctor’s home; a patch of 
catnip in the orchard; a view of a field of 
buckbush; a load of catnip from which the 
seed is to be thrashed; a view of the finest 
patch of catnip found by Mr. Hutchinson, 
near the hedges; a view of one of Dr. Gan- 
dy’s out-apiaries; a picture of an orchard 
on one of the doctor’s farms. The descrip- 
tion accompanying all these views is very 
readable. Mr. Hutchinson infers that there 
are no large fields of catnip around Hum- 
boldt, but that the aggregate of the strag- 
gling patches must be very considerable. 
This was the opinion of the editor of this 
journal, who was at Dr. Gandy’s at the 
same time Mr. Hutchinson was. As to 
their reception at the Gandy homestead, 
Mr. Hutchinson says: 
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At Dr. Gandy’s, Mr. Whitcomb, myself, and Bro. 
Root were treated right royally. We were taken to 
his home, every hospitality extended, a team secured, 
and nearly the entire time spent in driving about the 
country visiting his farms and apiaries. Every facility 
was afforded us for learning the truth in regard to his 
bees and tne artificial pasturage that has attracted so 
much attention. 

Ww 


Mr. F. E. Brown, of Hanford, Cal., makes 
a strong plea in favor of commercial organ- 
ization among bee-keepers. Among other 
advantages to be derived therefrom is the 
following: 


One great point of inducement will be the matter of 
the guarantee that we shall be able to place upon our 
honey. Asit now stands, a large amount of the ex- 
tracted product is tampered with before it reaches the 
consumer, thus spoiling the flavor by adding foreign 
material, and increasing the output, and greatly lessen- 
ing the consumption. If our honey is all packed, aft- 
er being graded, and sealed with a wax seal bearing 
our brand, put up in packages that will suit the con- 
s:mer, then all the honey that does not have our 
brand with the wax seal will be left for the man with 
the glucose, and, naturally, will be sold at a smaller 
price, that will compel all to come into the pool; it 
will do away with all adulteration of honey, because 
there will be no honey that they can buy to thus adul- 
terate. 

w 


Mr. J. M. Rankin, who has been for a 
long time the foul-brood .inspector of Mich- 
igan, or, rather, inspector of apiaries, has 
resigned in order to devote all his time to 
work in a sugar-factory. Mr. Hutchinson 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy, and 
there is no doubt he can do it in a very 
creditable manner. 

Ww 

One of the most prominent lady bee-keep- 
ers in the country is or was Ada L Pick- 
ard, of Richland Center, Wis. But the 
swarming fever struck that homestead, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Boggs will hereafter 
be hived in Chicago. 























HOW FAR APART SHOULD BEES BE KEPT TO 
INSURE PURITY? 

**Good evening, Mr. Doolittle. The eve- 
nings are getting to be quite long now.’’ 

“Yes, they are, Mr. Jones; and the win- 
ter is drawing on apace. It will soon be 
time to set the bees in the cellar. Are yours 
all in readiness?’’ 

‘*Not quite. I have a few light colonies 
which I had calculated to double up; but 
the weather keeps so cold all the while that 
I do not have a chance to do this.”’ 
os the bees all in the same kind of 
live??? 

“Yes?” 

*“*Well, you need not wait for a warm 
day, then; for all you have todo at this time 
of the year is to set one of the hives right 
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on top of the other on any cool day, and the 
job is done.’’ 

‘*But it would not do to leave them like 
that for winter, would it?’’ 

‘“‘No. But, having them all together, all 
you have to do is to separate the hives on 
any day when the mercury rises to fifty and 
above, and set the combs you wish the bees 
to winter on in one hive. If you smoke the 
bees quite thoroughly, very few will take 
wing during the handling necessary to do 
this.”’ 

‘* Yes, I underetand that part; but how 
shall I get the bees off the rest of the combs 
without losing them, as it will be too cold 
for those which may fly when I shake them 
off the combs, and also too cold for those to 
run in which may fall a little way from the 
entrance.’”’ 

‘*You don’t need to shake the combs in 
front of the hive as you do in the summer 
time, ’’ 

‘*How shall I get the bees off, then?”’ 

‘*Take an empty hive and set it on top of 
the one that you have the combs in ready 
for wintering, and take each comb, as you 
are about to shake the bees off, and lower 
it down into this empty hive before you 
shake it, when, during shaking, the bees 
will fall on top of the frames below, with 
scarcely a bee taking wing, and all will 
run down where you wish them, especially 
if you use a little smoke when all of the 
bees have been shaken in. The few which 
do fly above the hive will generally have 
strength enough to fly to the entrance, when 
all are where you wish them. To be sure, 
it is better to do this work before cold weath- 
er arrives; but it is also well to know how 
you can handle bees on days when they do 
not readily fly on account of the cold. But 
you must not attempt this at a time when 
the mercury is much below 50.’’ 

‘*Well, I am glad we touched on this sub- 
ject; but that was not what I came over for. 
I find I have a very choice strain of Italian 
bees in my yard this fall, and I am desir- 
ous of keeping them pure. How far apart 
from other bees must they be kept in order 
not to have my queens mate with drones 
from other apiaries?”’ 

‘*This is a question which confronts every 
bee-keeper who is desirous of keeping his 
stock pure, or the one who wishes to im- 
prove his stock by a careful selection of the 
best out of his own yard. It is also one 
upon which the doctors in apiculture dis- 
agree.’’ 

‘*How can any disagree? Is 
matter of easy finding out?’’ 

‘*It may be such under certain circum- 
stances; but in the absence of such there 
can be little more than guesswork.”’ 

‘*But do not all have these?’’ 

‘“‘If they do they talk very strangely at 
times. For instance, a man who is consid- 
ered authority on queen-rearing once wrote: 
‘There are some who entertain the idea 


it not a 


that a race of bees can not be kept pure un- 
less they are isolated several miles from all 
I have tested this matter pret- 


other races. 
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ty carefully during the last twenty years, 
and have found that half a mile is as good 
as a much greater distance.’ ”’ 

‘“T don’t believe that. Doyou? How did 
he come to any such conclusion?”’ 

‘“‘He went on to state the length of time 
the queen was gone from her hive on her 
wedding-trip, from which I suppose he 
reached his conclusions. He gave this time 
as five minutes, from which I judge that he 
thought a queen would not fly over one mile 
in that time, or half a mile and return in 
the five minutes.”’ 

‘*But what about the flight of the drones? 
Don’t they play any part in the matter?”’ 

‘“*Regarding the flight of the drones he 
wrote: ‘Drones will sometimes fly a mile or 
more, but queens will not.’ But about the 
length of time it took the drone to fly that 
mile he was silent.’’ 

‘‘But what was to hinder those drones 
from being that mile from home when the 
queen got to the end of her half-mile? No 
wonder you said such was guesswork.’’ 

‘‘And there are many more who think 
that from half a mile to three miles is all 
right; but I have knowledge that says the 
distance must be greater than any yet 
named.”’ 

‘*What about that knowledge?’’ 

**One fact is always stronger than many 
theories, or any thing based on supposition; 
and so I will lay a fact alongside of what 
we have been talking, and allow you to 
form your opinion as to which is right. My 
experience dates back to where there were 
no Italian bees nearer than five miles, I 
keeping only black bees. In other words, 
my original stock was all black bees when 
I procured it, and socontinued until Ital- 
ians were introduced five miles away. 
Upon the introduction of these Italians, 
about one out of ten of my young queens 
gave hybrid bees, or those which were part 
yellow and part black. Not long after this 
a man living four miles from.me purchased 
twenty colonies of Italian bees, increasing 
them that year to fifty colonies. The year 
following I found nearly a third of my 
young queens giving hybrid bees.’’ 

‘*Well, those are truly facts that are 
worth remembering, and show conclusively 
that, if any race of bees is to be kept pure, 
said race must be more than five miles 
away from any other bees. But suppose 
there are other bees nearer than this, what 
can be done then?”’ 

‘The only thing is to get the owner of 
such bees to allow you to put queens of 
your race into each hive of his bees, and 
then you will be master of the situation, 
barring some colony that may be in some 
cave or hollow tree. And many a queen- 
breeder has done this very thing of Italian- 
izing all the bees all about him, at a cost 
of much labor and money, that he might 
rear pure queens.’’ 

‘“‘I thank you very much for this little 
talk; but the time has come when I told 
Mrs. Jones I would return, and I will go. 
Good evening.’’ 
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AMOUNT OF HONEY NEEDED IN THE BROOD: 
NEST. 
The Prolificness of a Queen Dependent on Tem. 


perature; Bees Going into the Supers; Queen 
Laying Eggs in the Super, etc. 


BY J. M. GIBBS. 


Mr. Root:—I notice on page 588, July 15, 
also page 676, Aug. 15, that Dr. C. C. Mil- 
ler is ‘‘at sea’’ as to the proportion of hon- 
ey and brood-nest area in brovud-chamber 
(in frames of comb) at different seasons 
and under varying circumstances. After 
some years’ careful study and observation 
I am convinced that the solution of the prob- 
lem is almost entirely one of inside hive 
temperature. We know that in cold or cool 
weather the brood-nest is small compared 
with what it is in warm weather. We also 
know, or should know, that this nest or 
brood-center must be held at all times at 
the same temperature, no matter what the 
outside temperature may be; and toobserve 
their brood-center as the temperature goes 
up or down, whether advancing to the hon- 
ey season or warm weather, or retiring aft- 
er the honey season is over, is to prove the 
above statement to be correct. 

It is clearly a matter of temperature when 
the queen decreases the circle of egg-laying, 
thus allowing the bees to fill a larger space 
under the top-bar with honey; whether the 
temperature is lowered by cool weather or 
by swarming, and, as is often the case, by 
careless operators allowing the air to cir- 
culate through the hive, lowering the tem- 
perature below the point where the bees can 
counterbalance by the heat of their bodies. 
And I have also observed that this nest is 
decreased in size when work is begun in 
the supers, simply because the temperature 
has been lowered in the brood-chamber by 
a larger number of bees being transferred 
to work in the supers, it being necessary 
for a number of bees sufficient to gain and 
maintain a comb-building temperature at 
that point. 

The prolific queen does not lay eggs near- 
er the top-bar than an unprolific one, as 
such, but because she is likely to have rear- 
ed a larger colony, which large colony is 
capable of heating a larger area of brood- 
nest than a smaller one. If you will trans- 
fer a prolific queen from her large colony 
to a small one she will circumscribe her 
nest-area to fit the capacity of the small 
colony to heat up and care for brood; or if 
you will put a poor or unprolific queen into 
a large colony she will enlarge upon her 
former nest-area, as her colony can main- 
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tain a brood-rearing temperature; and asa 
proof of the statement here advanced she will 
deposit more eggs, under favorable circum- 
stances, than the better queen will under 
unfavorable circumstances ; and in either 
case the top-bar will be approached or re- 
ceded from as the temperature inside the 
hive is raised or lowered from any cause. 

It is a matter of inside hive temperature 
when bees go into supers containing ex- 
tracting-combs more readily than they go 
on to foundation in those frames, and more 
readily into empty frames with foundation 
than into sections with foundation. Where 
the combs are already drawn out, honey 
can be stored by a few bees at a tempera- 
ture much below that required to build comb, 
thereby allowing a smaller colony to care 
for nest-area, and send up a force to store 
honey in the super; but when it is necessa- 
ry that comb should be drawn out, then this 
same colony must wait until the outside 
temperature raises the inside temperature, 
or until the bees have increased in number 
sufficient to send up a force large enough to 
maintain a comb-building temperature in 
this same super, and at the same time care 
for the hive below. 

Bees dislike sections for the simple rea- 
son that it disturbs the temperature of the 
hive beyond the conditions in extracting 
frames to furnish enough bees to cover the 
wooden partitions (which are greatly in 
their way), in order to get together in suffi- 
cient cluster to produce and maintain comb- 
building heat; and in most instances, if not 
in all, a separate detachment of bees for 
each section is necessary before they can do 
much work in them; and, too, the weather 
must be warm before these little ‘‘squads”’ 
of bees can produce enough heat to build 
comb in the sections. 

It is a matter of inside hive temperature 
when combs are not built down and fasten- 
ed tothe bottom-bar. The bees can not 
build down any further than they can pro- 
duce and maintain a comb-building , tem- 
perature. To prove this, hive two swarms 
of about the same size, and under nearly the 
same circumstances, and give one of them 
an all-round entrance at the bottom, and 
the other a one-end entrance, and note if 
the first mentioned will build down to the 
bottom-bar, and if the other will not build 
down and fasten combs to the bottom-bar. 
Why this difference? 

It is impossible for the bees to produce 
and maintain in an all-round-entrance hive 
(with free circulation of air) sufficient heat 
to enable them to build comb down to, and 
especially to fasten it to the wooden bar. 
The temperature can be produced, and held 
in the other instance, and especially will 
the comb be filled out, and fastened at the 
closed end of the hive. 

It is a matter of temperature when queens 
do or do not go up into supers to lay eggs. 
If the inside temperature of the super is 
high enough to hatch eggs and rear brood 
she will go up; otherwise she will not. 
Temperature is her first consideration. If 
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the temperature necessary to rear brood 
were no higher than that to store honey or 
build comb, supers without brood would 
be the exception instead of the rule. 

I am aware that bees can lower the tem- 
perature in their hives by their own exer- 
tions, and that this is often necessary in the 
largest colonies and in the hottest weather. 

‘*The idea seems to prevail that there is 
an advantage in shallow top-bars’’ (page 
588, July 15). I beg leave to suggest that 
there is an advantage in any thing that 
lessens the distance a cluster of bees must 
move (in concert) so as to be able to pro- 
duce the all-important temperature, so often 
mentioned in this article, that is necessary 
to build comb. 

Deep top-bars with air circulating over 
them, as when the super is on, can not in 
many instances be brought up to a comb- 
building temperature, full length of the 
frame, to say nothing of brood-rearing near 
it, so the bees, in my observation, store hon- 
ey down to the point where the queen stops 
laying, and she stops at the point where the 
temperature gets too low for her purpose. 

One queen reigning supreme and alone 
in a hive is suggestive of but one nest or 
brood-center; and to compel the bees to pro- 
duce a second heat-center, and possible 
brood-center, is to suggest to them another 
queen; and if you will exclude the reigning 
one, and give the bees the means, they will 
rear one for this center or (to them) new 
hive. I feel sure they will rear just as 
good a one as the one below. And why 
they would not do so under normal condi- 
tions, and produce the best of queens, is 
more than I can comprehend, Mr. Alley to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Bees will not hesitate to cross honey and 
wide top-bars as such, but because of the 
difficulty they encounter in transferring a 
heat-center so great a distance. 

I am fully convinced, both by experience 
and observation, that a close study of in- 
side hive temperature will settle many of the 
questions now awaiting answers among 
bee-men; and when this matter of tempera- 
ture is well in hand the aim of the inventor 
along these lines will be to conform to the 
perfectly natural requirements of the bees 
rather than to the caprice of the operator; 
and, further, I now predict that, when all 
is known that may be known of this inside 
hive temperature, and its bearing on bees 
and honey, the present hive will change its 
shape and proportions to that required by 
the bees. 

Statesville, N. C. 


[There is a great deal of sound sense and 
orthodox teaching in what you say. There is 
atendency among bee - keepers, as well as 
among supply-manufacturers, to make hives 
warmer. Mr. Danzenbaker has long been 
an advocate of warm brood-nests, and toa 
certain extent his hive is double-walled. 
While this is true, he now proposes to go 
further and put on an outside protecting- 
case that will telescope clear over the super 
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and brood-nest, to make it still warmer. 
He also believes in the practice of having a 
wide entrance so as to have the warmest 
part of the hive in the super so the bees 
will be compelled to carry the honey where 
it will be in marketable shape for the mas- 
ter. 

But when you refer to deep top-bars as 
being an obstruction, have you made exper- 
iments to prove the statement? A piece of 
wood % square can be kept just as warm 
as the same cubic capacity of sealed comb 
honey. If any thing, it will be less a con- 
ductor of heat. After having traveled many 
thousands of miles, and looked into the in- 
side of hundreds of hives having thick top- 
bars, it convinces me there is no real differ- 
ence so far as the inclination of the bees is 
concerned to gointothe supers. While the- 
oretically there might be a difference, that 
difference is so slight as hardly to be worth 
taking into the calculation.—Eb. | 


oe 


BRUSHED SWARMS. 





The {Early History of Them in Europe; the Advan- 
tages of Large Hives in Connection with the 
Method; Greiner’s Objection. 


BY L. STACHELHAUSEN. 


In GLEANINGS of October 1, different bee- 
keepers write for and against brushed 
swarms. At first I will say a few words 
about the history. That we can take from 
a strong colony all the frames of brood ex- 
cept probably one or two, and give empty 
combs or starters in their place, was known 
long ago, and this is the same thing as a 
brushed swarm set on the old stand, and 
the same thing as the driven swarm forced 
from a straw skep, and known more than 
100 years ago. Gravenhorst made a step 
in advance, advising a way by which the 
bees brushed or shaken from the combs 
could be set on a new place and would stay 
there, at least the greater part of them. 
This, too, is twenty or more years old. I 
myself described this method in the Afiz- 
culturist, 1884, page 97. 

At present the forming of certain brush- 
ed or shaken swarms has a certain purpose, 
and is new in this respect: My idea is to 
use large hives during the spring for the 
production of comb honey in sections. In 
these large hives we gain two advantages: 
1. The colonies develop in the spring in a 
natural way in these large hives better, and 
get stronger than in small hives, in spite of 
all the spreading of brood, stimulative feed- 
ing, and other troublesome work as recom- 
mended by Doolittle and others. 2. From 
these large hives we are nearly sure to get 
no swarms before the main honey- flow. 

Now we have another consideration : 
These large hives or brood-chambers are 
not practical-for the production of comb hon- 
ey in sections, if we give the section-supers 
simply on top of the old colonies. This is 
well known, and it is the reason why Doo- 
little manipulates his frames in the spring. 
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For many years I found that I could get the 
best and most honey in sections from strong 
swarms, if they appear just when the main 
honey-flow commenced. Then I asked my- 
self, ‘‘ Why, then, do you not form swarms 
artificially at just the right time, and still 
use the advantages of large hives in the 
spring?’’ In this way I gained another 
advantage. I was nearly sure to get no 
swarms at all from the colonies worked for 
comb honey, during the honey-flow, and 
just this was one of the main difficulties in 
producing comb honey. This whole idea 
was new at that time, and it seems that the 
advantages, as I saw them years ago, are 
recognized just now. 

About the drawbacks of brushed swarms, 
Fr. Greiner is afraid of absconding. He 
says 20 per cent turn out to be failures. 
During more than 20 years I formed surely 
several hundred brushed swarms on the old 
stand as well as on new ones. Only one of 
them absconded, and settled like a natural 
swarm on a limb of a tree near by. It was 
a very strong colony, and I had given them 
one brood-comb and a very small space for 
brood-chamber, separated from the supers 
by a queen-excluder. I removed the brood- 
comb, enlarged the brood-chamber, and 
hived the swarm again, and every thing 
went all right. Some years I had trouble 
from absconding of natural swarms; but 
with brushed swarms I never had any dif- 
ficulty. Gravenhorst recommended remov- 
ing the brood-comb the first day after form- 
ing the swarm, because this brood-comb 
could cause absconding of the swarm. This 
may be true in his locality. Here I do not 
do it, and have no trouble. Of more im- 
portance, it seems to me, it is to have the 
bees filled with honey and to give to the 
swarm sufficient room. I give them so much 
room that the bees can form a cluster like 
a swarm. 

As soon as the bees commence to build 
combs, and some eggs (or, still better, 
some young larve) are found in the newly 
built cells, we can contract the brood-nest. 
For this purpose a divisible brood-chamber 
is very handy. At first I give two of my 
stories, and a few days afterward I remove 
the lower one. 

‘*A brushed swarm is also apt to build a 
large lot of drone comb.’’ So says Mr. 
Greiner. I could not observe this. I never 
found any difference in this respect between 
artificial and natural swarms; but if the 
queen is old, the swarm will commence to 
build drone-combs sooner than if the queen 
were young and prolific. Such old queens 
will be superseded, probably, the same sea- 
son. For getting mostly worker combs we 
need a prolific queen, a good honey-flow, a 
limited brood-chamber, and the brood-comb 
given at first must be removed the next day. 
Nevertheless, Iam not sure yet whether it 
will pay or not to let the bees build natural 
combs at all. If we use a queen-excluder 
between lower story and supers, and a con- 
tracted brood-chamber, we can probably 
give full sheets of foundation, without any 











loss of the honey crop, and do away with 
all the drone comb, without further work. 

Some are of the opinion that a colony 
should not be brushed or shaken before 
queen-cells are started. In the small Lang- 
stroth hives the starting of queen-cells will 
be a sign that the size of the hive (too small 
for the development of the colony) has caus- 
ed the swarming impulse. My large hives 
give an unlimited space for development, 
and consequently, in most years, no queen- 
cells are started at all; but the colonies are 
strong when the honey-fiow commences. If 
I should wait for starting queen-cells I 
would not get any brushed swarms nor 
comb honey. 

It was recommended to brush all the bees 
from the combs. I never tried this — was 
afraid a large part of young brood would 
be lost, even in our hot climate. I do not 
think any thing is lost by being on the safe 
side, and have some few bees remaining on 
the combs. The old bees will soon fly to 
the new swarm, and only the young bees 
remain on the brood combs. Nine or ten 
days afterward a large part of these bees 
can be united with the swarm, and after 
ten days again the rest of them. In this 
way all the bees can be utilized for the 
swarm, and all increase prevented. Of 
course, the brood-combs can be utilized in 
other ways for strengthening weak colonies; 
nuclei can be changed to strong colonies; 
they can be set over an excluder, and queen- 
cells raised in this super a /a Doolittle, etc. 

In criticising this method we should not 
forget that its purpose is the production of 
as much comb honey as by any other plan, 
and at the same time do away with ail 
swarming, so we do not need even a watch- 
man in an outyard, and are not forced to be 
there at acertain day. This was not pos- 
sible before, and nobody thought that, by 
the use of the well-known practice of brush- 
ing swarms, this problem could be practi- 
cally solved. If we produce extracted and 
comb honey in the same yard we do not 
even depend on these brushed swarms. We 
can form our swarms for comb-honey pro- 
duction in other ways; some of them are 
even preferable. We can make the swarms 
as strong as we like them. We can give 
them a young fertilized or unfertilized queen 
at will. So we see that the forming of 
brushed swarms is not the main point of the 
method recommended by me some years ago. 

Converse, Tex., Oct. 8. 


[Mr. Stachelhausen’is evidently the pio- 
neer in the forced, brushed, or shook swarm 
idea in this country. While he may not 
have been the first one to advocate it, he 
was the first one to give it such prominence 
that it took hold in America. Recently 
some one wrote me, complaining that he 
himself was the author of the brushed or 
shook swarm method, and that I had failed 
to give him proper credit. But Mr. Stach- 
elhausen goes so far back of him and all 
others that I think we may yield to him the 
palm. While I have not tested forced 
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swarms myself, I have seen the plan tested, 
and I have seen so much corroborating evi- 
dence that I think it is safe now to say that 
some bee-keepers, in some localities at 
least, can practice forced swarming with 
profit to such an extent that they can put a 
large working force of bees into a small 
brood-nest, keep them from swarming, and 
keep them at work. That means dollars 
and dollars.—Ep. | 





THE NEW “WILEY LIE” SCARE. 


Early Cutting of Alfalfa or Before it is in Bloom 
Not to be Feared by Bee-keepers. 





BY M. A. GIIL. 





Mr. Root:—I can not refrain from having 
a little to say in the matter of cutting alfal- 
fa before it blooms, to secure the best hay, 
and on the subject that alfalfa honey will 
soon be a scarce article on the market. 

I think the above should be looked upon 
by the honey-producers of the West very 
much as they did the ‘‘ Wiley lie,’’ of which 
it smacks very much. 

First, it is not a fact that alfalfa makes 
better hay if cut before it is mature; nei- 
ther is it true of any other hay or fodder, 
any more than it would be true that an ap- 
ple would be better if picked when half- 
grown, or an ear of corn gathered before it 
is mature. Some years ago experiments 
were carried on at the New Mexico Agri- 
cultural Station to determine at what stage 
of growth alfalfa would make the greatest 
amount of food value. One cutting was 
made (as I remember reading the report) 
when the alfalfa was about ten inches high; 
another when the plant was budded; an- 
other when in full bloom (that means that 
the petals of the first bloom had begun to 
wither), and still another after it had gone 
to seed or nearly so. The hay of each cut- 
ting was weighed per acre. The cutting 
mace when in full bloom weighed over 400 
lbs. per acre more than any other cutting. 
The four different cuttings were fed to four 
different bunches of steers which were 
weighed before the feeding commenced, and 
every five days for one month. The results 
in pounds gained by the steers while being 
fed during this test were greatly in favor of 
the cutting in full bloom (besides the differ- 
ence in the amount of hay per acre). The 
next best was from that cut while in the 
bud with cutting which had nearly gone to 
seed—very close after in results. The poor- 
est results were from the first cutting, and 
three steers died during the test from this 
early cutting. I have had considerable ex- 
perience in feeding alfalfa hay to different 
animals, and I always buy it where it is 
left standing until in full bloom. Not until 
the plant is in full bloom has it reached its 
highest state of perfection, and capable of 
making the greatest number of pounds of 
nutritious hay per acre; and this is why 
the first cutting is so much better in food 
value than any of the subsequent cuttings. 
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Many cut too early, in hopes of making 
more hay tosell by so doing; but they defeat 
their own purpose, as alfalfa or any other 
hay cut too soon dries out much more than 
mature grass, besides making a very washy 
feed. I see no tendency among hay-raisers 
(except in the sheep-feeding sections) to cut 
their alfalfa any sooner than they did years 
ago. Perhaps it is because they are back 
numbers; but I think it would be hard to 
convince them. 

One reason why I think there will always 
be a ‘‘little’’ alfalfa honey, at least, on 
the market, is that humanity is much the 
same the world over. Every neighborhood 
has one or two men who are always behind 
with their work. Another reason is, that 
the thousands of acres of alfalfa are not 
cut in a day nor a week. Another reason, 
alfalfa is the g: eat and only source which 
can be used upon a large scale to redeem 
or maintain worn lands; and wherever it is 
plowed up it is put to grain the first year, 
and it furnishes much bloom for six weeks. 

I can not see why writers and editors too 
should talk in an encouraging way about 
the early cutting of alfalfa when the facts 
prove that it is better in pounds of hay and 
quality of food to cut just before the plant 
starts back. 

Longmont, Col. 


[As one of the offending editors, and per- 
haps the only one, it is proper for me to 
make an explanation. On two of my west- 
ern trips the suggestion was made to me at 
different times that there was a tendency 
among alfalfa-growers to cut their hay be- 
fore the plant was in bloom; and there were 
not a few bee-keepers who were consi'lera- 
bly alarmed over what might take place in 
the future. As editor of a bee-paper it 
seemed to me proper and wise to sound a 
note of warning. There were many bee- 
keepers going to the West, and it seemed to 
me it was only fair that they know what 
might happen before they ‘‘pulled up 
stakes ’’ and went west, only to find that 
the much-talked-of alfalfa honey was a 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

But I am very glad to be corrected; and 
from recent evidence that has come to my 
hands I believe you arecorrect. Theearly- 
cutting scare was only ascare; and it gives 
me no little pleasure to announce the fact. 

I think it was at the Denver convertion 
that this same question came up, and the 
testimony at that time was very much in 
line with what you say. Indeed, if I re- 
member correctly you were one of the speak- 
ers on this topic. 

When visiting Mr. H. D. Watson, at 
Kearney, Neb., probably the largest grow- 
er of alfalfa in the United States, he told 
me that we need not be alarmed about the 
ranchers cutting their hay before it bloom- 
ed. In the first place, for lack of time they 
were inclined to cut too late rather than 
too early; and in the second place, experi- 
ments had shown conclusively that early- 
cut alfalfa was not so valuable as a feed for 
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animals as that cut a little later when it 
had matured more. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Watson is a grower of alfalfa to 
the extent of about 3000 acres. He is an 


extensive stock-raiser, and has himself test- 
ed early-cut and late-cut alfalfa, and it is 
is talking 


presumed he knows what he 
about.—Eb. } 





THE VIRILITY OF DRONES. 


Drones from Virgin Queens and Fertile Workers as 
Good as any; Some Misconceptions Corrected. 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


Friend Wright, page 737, has been look- 
ing at the wrong place for the spermatozoa. 
The sexual organs of the drone consist of 
a pair of testes, each communicating with 
a vesicula seminalis by a tube, and these 
two vesicule discharge their contents by 
another pair of tubes into the part of the 
copulating organ that Cheshire calls the 
**bean.”’ 

When the drone emerges from the cell 
the testes are already full of the ‘‘cells’’ 
represented in Fig. 1 of Mr. Wright’s com- 
munication. He is correct in thinking that 
the spermatozoa emerge or hatch from these 
cells, or, rather, the cells develop into sper- 
matozoa. At that time the testes have the 
appearance shown in Mr. Wright’s Fig. 1. 

Gradually the spermatozoa descend into 
the vesicula seminalis. There they receive 
a mucous secretion from two glands. That 
secretion holds them together. They grad- 
ually continue their course down, and final- 
ly accumulate in the ‘‘bean,’’ where they 
remain until copulation or death of the 
drone. 

The cells from which the spermatozoa de- 
velop are formed in the testes before the 
drone emerges from the cell — that is, dur- 
ing the nymph life—at least nearly all. 
As the spermatozoa leave the testes these 
assume gradually the appearances repre- 
sented in Fig. 4, Fig. 3, and finally Fig. 5 
of Mr. Wright’s article. 

The drone is not fit for business until the 
Spermatozoa are in the bean, as that is the 
only place from which they can be trans- 
ferred to the body of the female. At that 
time the testes are already nearly empty, 
and are completely empty a week or two 
later. Evidently Mr. Wright has been 
looking in the testes for the spermatozoa, 
otherwise he would not have seen-the cells. 
Evidently, also, the differences he describes 
were due to the difference of age of the 
drones examined, those of Fig. 1 being the 
youngest, those of Fig. 4 about old enough 
to fertilize a queen, those of Fig. 3 some- 
what older. 

As to the proof of my assertions, I have 
to refer to the text-books. Cheshire, Bees 
and Bee-keeping, Vol. I., page 198, and 
following, is probably within reach of most 
of the readers of GLEANINGS. 

Drones from virgin queens and fertile 
workers have been examined time and 
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again by expert microscopists (Cheshire, 
Leuckart, Siebold, etc.), and found invari- 
ably as perfect in every respect as those 
from fecundated queens. The only differ- 
ence was in their size, and that only when 
grown in worker-cells. 

Mr. Wright says that the color of the 
spermatozoa is black. That is only an ap- 
pearance, an optical illusion. Organic 
bodies of microscopical size are invariably 
transparent. 

He is also mistaken as to their size. 
Their length does not exceed ;jy of an inch. 
In the most powerful microscope they ap- 
pear like a very fine thread, and all that 
we know about their thickness is that it 
must be less than x}, of their length. 

Mr. Wright’s description as their moving 
in vast shoals is well chosen. Their num- 
ber in a single queen has been estimated 
all the way from four to twelve millions, 
and a possibility of reaching perhaps 
twenty-five millions. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 





WHY THERE IS NECTAR FROM CLOVER IN SOME 
LOCALITIES AND NOT IN OTHERS. 


Acid Honey from Oak-trees. 








BY C. A. HATCH. 





Although I have kept bees in one locality 
for 25 years, th's summer has given me new 
experiences. 
time in September, and the honey- flow from 
the beginning of basswood bloom continued 
until after buckwheat, although we got no 
surplus from the latter. 

Empty hives and starvation was the rule 
at the opening of basswood: consequently a 
half or more of the yield from this source 
went into the brood-nest. Most people lay 
the failure of clover to the excess of rain. 
If that is the case, why did the northern 
part of our State have a clover crop? I ex- 
plain it this way: There the drouth of last 
year was not so bad. and consequently clo- 
ver was not killed, and there was plenty of 
old clover bloom. But here our clover was 
nearly exterminated; and although we had 
an abundance of bloom it was all on new 
growth; and, if I am correct, such plants 
never secrete honey. 

At the end of the basswood flow the bees 
commenced to carry in a dark honey of pe- 
culiar acid flavor that puzzled me for some 
time — at least until I hunted it down (or, 
rather, up, for it came from black-oak 
trees). Seeing that the bees were roaring 
on oaks I at first supposed it was only a 
case of honey-dew; but never having known 
honey-dew to be found in wet weather, a 
closer examination revealed the source to be 
the acorns and not the aphides. There 
seemed to be a gall insect at work between 
the acorn and the acorn-cup, which caused 
a gall about the size and much the shape 
of a sunflower-seed to grow there and force 
itself into the side of the acorn. There 
seemed to be no opening into this gall, but 
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there was a small worm about the size and 
appearance of a bee larva four days old. 
The honey oozed out from between the cup 
and the acorn, in some instances a drop as 


large as a grain of wheat. After a time 
this abnormal growth caused the acorn to 
drop; and what became of the worm I never 
found out, nor what was its father and its 
mother. Where did they come from, to be 
so abundant this year and none other years? 
The honey does not much resemble honey- 
dew, although dark. The flavor is a delicate 
acid, reminding one of the candy called 
““lemon drops.’’ I shipped about 800 lbs. 
to a city dealer, and he seemed to be quite 
satisfied with it. It ought to make good 
honey for bakers; but I am afraid if there 
were a demand created for it the supply 
would run short if a crop came only once in 
25 years. 
Richland Center, Wis., Oct. 9. 
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from the ‘‘ cabin in the woods ”’ in time for 
our last issue, but it did not reach Medina 
until that number had gone to our readers; 
therefore it appears in this issue. A.I.R. 
wishes me to say that he does not intend to 
have any issue of GLEANINGS appear with- 
out his Home talks, and that they will ap- 
pear hereafter regularly unless they get 
lost or delayed in the mail, as has occurred 
once or twice before. 





THE LATEST SCARE IN WESTERN BEE- 
KEEPING. 

I WOULD call special attention to the ar- 
ticle of M A. Gill, in this issue, showing 
that the recent talk relative to cutting al- 
falfa before it comes in bloom, by the ranch- 
ers, is really nothing but a scare. When 
the statements were given to me two years 
ago, that the time might come when alfalfa 
everywhere would be cut before it was in 
bloom because it would make a better hay, 
I felt it my duty to call attention to the fact; 
but I am glad to believe that there is no real 
foundation for such fear, and that the bee- 
keepers of the West need have no serious 
apprehension. The ranchers will look to 
their own pocketbooks, you may be sure; 
and if they do so, the bee-keeping interests 
will be protected. As I have often said, 
there is a harmony in nature; and bees al- 
ways work in harmony. They were puton 
the earth by the great Creator for a pur- 
pose, and the Creator never makes a mis- 
take. 
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DEATH OF AN OLD BEE-KEEPER ; THAT AR- 
TIFICIAL-EGG STORY. 


WE are pained to learn of the sudden 
death of Mr. S. F. Newman, of Norwalk, 
Ohio. No particulars have come to hand, 
but we understand he was killed on a rail- 
road crossing by a moving train, on Satur- 
day, Oct. 11. 

Our friend was one of the most successful 
and intelligent bee-keepers of Northern 
Ohio. While his business was primarily 
real estate and insurance, he carried on 
bee-keeping quite extensively. 

It was this same Mr. Newman who, years 
ago, started the story about artificial eggs, 
and how these eggs would hatch chickens, 
but that, unfortunately, the chemist had 
not discovered the ingredients for making 
Jeathers. Up to the time the story was pro- 
mulgated the chickens had to be kept ina 
hot-house until some ingredient could be 
put in the artificial eggs to make clothes to 
cover their naked skins. 

Mr. Newman, in putting forth this ingen- 
ious story, did so with the sole intention of 
offsetting the comb-honey lie by telling an- 
other so 77dicu/ous and impossible that the 
dear public would discredit both; but in 
this he was mistaken. So credulous was 
the undiscerning reader that he actually 
believed that the skill of the chemist was 
such that the principle of life could be put 
into a concoction of chemicals that could be 
molded into an artificial egg that would 
hatch featherless chickens. 

It is an actual fact that hundreds and I 
do not know but thousands of people be- 
lieved this yarn; and when I tried to argue 
some of them out of it I found the task al- 
most hopeless; but I believe the story did 
some good by making some people turn away 
in disgust at every suggestion of the ‘‘ skill 
of scientists’’ wherever it relates to the 
wonderful and sensational. 


AIKIN’S BOLOGNA-SAUSAGE PACKAGE FOR 
CANDIED HONEY. 

ELSEWHERE in this department I refer to 
the bologna-sausage candied-honey pack- 
age brought up by R. C. Aikin, of Love- 
land, Col. I saw these dry packages of 
candied honey put up in neat paper bags, 
just like so much brown sugar on the mar- 
ket. The bags were nicely printed, with 
directions for liquefying the honey, ex- 
plaining that honey in that form was the 
best test of its purity, etc. I tried to en- 
gage a small quantity in that shape from 
Mr. Aikin; but he told me his crop had 
been so light the past season that he could 
not furnish any, and how all that he had 
had been disposed of to his local trade. 

Bro. Aikin is to be commended for the 
persistency with which he has hung to the 
idea that extracted honey can be put up in 
the candied form, in a package that would 
cost next to nothing. 

While such package would be practica- 
ble in Colorado and other very dry climates, 
and in localities where the workingman 
must have a cheap form of sweets, it possi- 
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bly would not do in localities subject to 
considerable moisture. Dry candied honey 
will draw moisture if there is much of it in 
the atmosphere, and instead of being dry 
it will be a sticky, mushy mess. But Bro. 
Aikin’s bags would hold the honey, even 
then; but they would not stand very much 
rough usage, of course. 
WHO SHALL BE GENERAL 
1903 ? 

OvuR readers will remember that some 
complications arose this year over the 
selection of General Manager, and it has 
been a question on the part of some as to 
whether Mr. Secor or Mr. Abbott was ac- 
tually in office. But the Board of Directors 
decided against Mr. Abbott, and Mr. Secor 
was requested to fill out his unexpired 
term. At first Mr. Abbott seemed disposed 
to contest his claims; but finally, ‘‘in view 
of the good feeling and harmony that pre- 
vailed at the convention in Denver,’’ and, 
as he says, ‘‘being desirous of doing all 
he could to promote the interests of the As- 
sociation,’’ withdrew, stating that he was 
perfectly willing to leave the matter with 
the membership at the next general elec- 
tion. He forwarded to the Secretary a list 
of the names of persons who had sent in 
their dues, together with his check covering 
the entire amount. 

In the mean time, the name of Mr. N. E. 
France, of Platteville, Wis., a successful 
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’ bee-keeper, foul-brood inspector of his State, 


and one who seems to show many of the 
qualifications for so important an office, 
has been nominated by Secretary Dr. A. B. 
Mason... See GLEANINGS, page 867. 

On an informal ballot Mr. France was 
almost the unanimous choice of the Board of 
Directors, who, after having canvassed the 
situation very carefully, seemed to be of the 
opinion that he would be one perfectly ca- 
pable of filling that important office. Mr. 
France is a man of ability. He is a power 
in his State, and I think I am safe in say- 
ing he has done more to advance foul-brood 
legislation that any other man in the coun- 
try. He knows how to appear before legis- 
lative bodies, ask for what he wants, and 
get it. 

GLEANINGS wishes to take no sides in 
this any more than to say that it would fa- 
vor some candidate who has been in no way 
connected with the ‘‘recent unpleasant- 
ness.’’ Mr. France has had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with that controversy. He never 
thought of seeking the office, and consented 
to make the run only on the urgent request 
of some of his friends. It is a case of the 
office seeking the man—not the man the 
office. Any candidate who may subsequent- 
ly come into the field, who has been in any 
way identified with the General-Manager- 
ship muddle, would have, necessarily, 
friends and enemies. For the good of the 
Association it would seem as if the member- 
ship ought to unite on some one person con- 
cerning whom there would be no factional 
fight. In union there isstrength. The old 
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fight should be forgotten; and it seems to 
me as if we should take the course that 
will be least likely to tear open the old 
sores of the past. 





WHY THE COMB-HONEY CANARD BOBS UP 
EVERY NOW AND THEN. 

WHILE I was in Denver I fell in witha 
reporter who very frankly told me that he 
was after ‘‘good stuff’’ for his paper, and 
he wished to know if I would be kind enough 
to give him some facts on which he could 
base a ‘‘good story.’’ Of course, I was 
willing to accommodate him, and did sup- 
ply him with plenty of material. But im- 
agine my consternation when, the next 
morning, my ‘‘good story’? was made into 
another so different that I did not recognize 
it, and, what was stranger still, I was cred- 
ited with an interview that I never had with 
any one. A dayortwo afterward I saw my 
erring brother, and called him to account. 

‘“*Well,’’ said he, ‘‘you know a prophet 
is not without honor save in his own coun- 
try. You see it was this way: I was talk- 
ing with several local bee-keepers who 
went on to tell me something about a bee’s 
tongue, and it was good stuff; but I knew 
my paper would never print it uniess I 
stuck the interview on to some one from 
away off. Thinking you would be a good 
subject I hitched it on to your name, and, 
as you see, it passed muster with the eagle- 
eyed editor.’’? My reporter friend said, in 
explanation, and he was a royal good fel- 
low, even if he does know how to serve his 
masters well, ‘‘It would not do to stick too 
closely to facts. They would be too dry 
reading. It must be good stuff or the edi- 
tor would not use it. So we fill in, don’t 
you see, to give it flavor and character.’’ 

It was this reporter, or perhaps some oth- 
er one, who, after an interview with Dr. 
Mason, credited the good doctor with hav- 
ing fired into a bee-tree when he was try- 
ing to kill a bear. He missed the beast and 
hit a tree, and from the hole made by the 
bullet there poured out barrels and barrels 


It appears that all the reporters are after 
“‘sood stuff.’? Some are after the sensa- 
tional —the kind of material that, when 
placed together in ‘‘readable’’ form, will 
startle and interest. So long as the story 
has little foundation in fact, it is as good 
as or better than if it were all true word 
for word. 

Unfortunately many of the large papers 
of the country are anxious to get hold of 
just such ‘‘stuff’’ as this. Can we wonder, 
then, that the comb-honey yarn should be 
so eagerly grabbed up and passed from one 
to the other. It is sensational; it shows the 
wonderful (?) skill of man. The average 
person is more willing to believe ill of his 
fellow-man than good; and when he hears 
how the ‘‘other fellow’’ is defrauding him 
he believes the lie, of course, especially 
when it appears in his newspaper. 

It is an actual fact that there are many 
papers right in my own vicinity that I will 


not read, for so much that they do print is 
not true, or so fearfully exaggerated that 
I am not able to pick out truth from fiction. 

I do not mean to go into a tirade against 
the average paper; for, be it said, there are 
a great many of them of high character 
that will print only the truth; but I only 
desire to show how and why the comb-hon- 
ey canard gains currency about every ten 
years among the yellow journals. 





THE COLORADO CONVENTION; HONEY IN 
GLASS VS. HONEY IN THE CANDIED FORM. 


AT one of the sessions we listened to 
quite a spirited discussion between Mr. R. 
C. Aikin, of Loveland, Colo., and Mr. Geo. 
W. York, editor of the Amer. Bee Journal, 
on the subject of putting up extracted hon- 
ey for the retail trade. It really resolved 
itself into a debate on the question, ‘‘Re- 
solved, that extracted honey should be put 
up in the candied form for the retail trade, 
and that consumers should be educated to 
purity of honey in that form.’’ 

Mr. Aikin took the affirmative, and Mr. 
York the negative. In beginning his talk 
Mr. Aikin admitted that for large cities 
containing many people who could afford to 
pay fancy prices for something pretty in 
glass, honey in the liquid form in bottles 
might be all right; but in his locality the 
average consumer could not afford to pay 
fifteen cents for a bottle and get only five 
cents’ worth of honey. He had been work- 
ing on the problem of putting up candied 
honey in bottles for some time. His idea 
was to make the honey and the package so 
cheap that the laboring man could afford to 
buy such a pure and wholesome sweet in 
preference to sugar, molasses, and others 
of like character. He had put up alfalfa 
honey, which granulates very rapidly, in 
lard-pails. When candied, it was ready 
for market; and his trade had learned to 
buy such honey in five and ten pound lots. 
At the price he offered it, it would compete 
with other sweets. He exhibited before the 
convention a paper bag which had been, so 
to speak, treated with oil or paraffine in 
such a way that candied honey could be 
put init. It was neatly printed, and when 
filled with dry candied honey made a very 
pretty appearance. For such a package 
the consumer paid for practically nothing 
but the honey, for the bag could be furnish- 
ed at an insignificant cost. His customers 
had learned to liquefy this product so they 
could have either the candied or the clear 
extracted article, just as they preferred. 
He objected to the glass on account of its 
expense, and because it made honey a deli- 
cacy. He also objected to the machinery 
necessary to carrying on the bottling busi- 
ness —the messing of the wife’s stove, etc. 
Then, too, honey in glass had to be kept 
liquid in order to sell. Paper bags and 
lard-pails were the cheapest packages that 
one could get for retailing honey; and he 
thought we might just as well educate the 
consumer first as last that honey in the can- 
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died form was just as pure as that in the 
liquid, and in his locality he succeeded in 
doing it. 

At the outset of his talk Mr. Aikin refer- 
red to his opponents in the discussion as 
Irishmen ; but Mr. York, who responded, 
retorted that there was not a drop of Irish 
blood or blarney in his crowd unless it was 
in Dr. Mason, and /e did not have more than 
two drops. It was evident that his good 
friend was just Azkin to see a big fire and 
lots of smoke. If he would wait till he 
left the world he might see and feel more 
hotness than he wanted—perhaps enough to 
liquefy his granulated honey. 

Mr. York did not believe in feeding all 
creation with honey, and almost making 
people a present of it besides. What cost 
practically nothing would be valued at just 
about what it cost. Honey, he thought, was 
different from most other table articles. It 
was a necessary delicacy not to be eaten 
like potatoes, soup, and corn-meal mush. 
A little at a meal, like butter, was all a 
reasonable person could ask unless he ate 
with a shovel. Then, of course, granulat- 
ed honey would have the advantage. When 
he put up extracted honey he did not want 
to have to spend valuable time in telling his 
customers that it was not sugar, lard, nor 
even ‘‘ grained goose grease.’’ Every one 


knew that all honey is in liquid form when 
taken from the hive; then why not pass it to 
the crowd in its original sparkling form? 
Honey was a tempting thing when it glis- 
tened through clear flint glass; and what 
was 18 or 20 cents for a pound of such con- 


centrated sweetness? There were a good 
many people who would blow in ten cents 
for a cigar, and then blow it all out in 
smoke. How much more pleasure and 
strength could be derived from the price of 
two such cigars invested in a pound of hon- 
ey? 

In the majority of retail stores, glass jars 
holding from 12 ounces to 11b. each were to 
be preferred, retailing at 15 to 20 cents. In 
the country trade, selling from house to 
house, the pint and quart Mason jars were 
the best. 

In closing, Mr. York stated that Mr. Ai- 
kin’s method of retailing honey might do 
for his locality and in his hands; ‘‘but,’’ 
said he, ‘‘don’t any of you ever go to a 
large city and try to put his method into 
practice. If you do, you will regret it;’’ 
and as a parting shot he invited his oppo- 
nent to make a fire so hot that even his 
granulated honey would all be liquefied, so 
that even spooney people could get it down 
without a d7g¢ shovel and elbow grease. 

Quite a long discussion followed, some 
taking one side and some the other. The 
gist of it seemed to be that one must be gov- 
erned by his locality. If one lived in the 
city, then let him cater to the city trade. 
If one lived in the country, made up large- 
ly of working people of limited means, then 
give them a package that would be cheap 
or useful after the honey was out of it. 

Mr. Holley, of Fort Collins, used oyster- 
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pails, and favored the paper bags recom- 
mended by Mr. Aikin. 

Mr. Abbott, of St. Joseph, Mo., in refer- 
ring to Mr. Aikin’s statement that an ex- 
pensive apparatus would be needed to bot- 
tle honey, said that an ordinary cook-stove, 
and the essentials found around any house, 
would be sufficient to put one in good trim 
for bottling honey. He did not approve of 
Aikin’s ‘‘ bologna-sausage package.’’ This 
designation raised quite a laugh. There 
wassuch a thing as having things too cheap, 
and he pictured out the man who would put 
a package of bologna honey in his pocket, 
and how that person might get up against 
a coil of steam-pipe, with the result that 
the honey would liquefy and run all through 
his clothes. 

Mr. Large had tried the idatieanenne 
package, and he had never yet had any com- 
plaint that it melted down in one’s pocket 
or that it broke. In general he substantiat- 
ed Bro. Aikin’s statements. 

The cross-fire got so warm that finally 
Mr. Aikin was drawn in again. Hestated 
that he did not claim in his paper that can- 
died honey could be retailed in all locali- 
ties. He was only trying.to call attention 
to his method of putting up candied honey 
suitable for the pocket of the poor man. 
Referring to Mr. Abbott, he stated it must 
be pretty hot in St. Joseph for candied hon- 
ey to melt down in one’s pocket. He was 
sorry for Mr. Abbott, and invited him to 
come and live in a cooler and better coun- 
try. As to the bologna-sausage package 
leaking, he wished to remind the Irishmen 
that honey in bottles had a disagreeable 
way of pushing out through the corks, run- 
ning over the sides, and soiling the coun- 
ters. Then he pictured how a customer of 
York’s might put a bottle of his fancy hon- 
ey in his coat-tail pocket; how that custom- 
er might turn on his heel suddenly, swing 
that coat-tail against a solid object, smash 
the bottle, and then—oh my! 

He wished to emphasize the fact that he 
was Catering to the poor people—those who 
would buy a little sugar, then put water in 
it to make a syrup, in preference to buying 
honey in glass that would be out of their 
reach. He desired to remind the gentlemen 
on the other side that the world is full of 
just such people who are trying to make 
their money go as far as possible. They 
would figure out that granulated sugar and 
water were far cheaper than York’s honey; 
but a bag of his candied honey — and can- 
died honey was always good and pure — 
would compete with, granulated sugar. 
Lots of his customers would eat it in the 
candied form; yes, they would ‘‘shovel”’ it 
in, and he had no objections to their doing 
it, so long as they bought more, and that 
was what he wanted. The workingman 
will have sweets; and if we bee-keepers 
could put honey in such a form that it would 
compete with sugar and water, or some of 
those nasty stuffs they called molasses, we 
could have a trade that would be worth ca- 
tering to. 
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IDAHO AS A BEE COUNTRY; ITS CLIMA1E 
AND ITS SOIL. 

Leaving Portland, Oregon, I took the 
train homeward. My next stop was at 
Nampa, Idaho. I had previously received 
a letter from Mr. F. G. Cottingham, from 
that place, desiring me to stop off on my re- 
turn; but I did not recognize his name as 
one that stood for an old schoolmate of years 
gone by until I met him face to face. 

Mr. Cottingham was a dealer in supplies, 
and has kept: bees, although his regular 
business is that of a contractor and build- 
er. He particularly desired that I should 
see that country, with its possibilities in 
the bee-keeping line; and, accordingly, the 
next day he very kindly drove me over some- 
thing like forty miles of as pretty farming 
country (barring some desert tracts) as I 
ever saw. While it had to be irrigated, 
like a great portion of the West, yet Icould 
readily see that the soil was wonderfully 
productive; and the climate, too, was like 
that of my own State, without its humidity. 
Here we could not only find natural farm 
crops such as are grown in the East, but 
alfalfa and other plants that are peculiar 
to the West. 

This particular portion of Southern 
Idaho. what little [ saw of it, seemed to be 
one of the finest bee countries in all the 
United States; and the strange part of it 
was that, at the time of my visit, there 
were apparently very few bee;keepers to 
take care of the alfalfa-fields. But I un- 
derstand that, since I have mentioned the 
fact in our journal, some bee-keepers have 
vone westward and have located in that vi- 
cinity. The resident bee-keepers had no 
objections to others coming into their local- 
ity provided they did not squat their bees 
in places already occupied; but when they 
did this, and one man brought foul brood 
from the East—well, you can just imagine 
they were not a little displeased, and right- 
ly so. 

The whole area of the United States 
vhere bees cun be kept is so fully occupied 
uow, that, when there is an unoccupied 
‘ield where they can be kept, there is apt 
to be an exodus to it as soon as the fact is 
nown. But strange it is that bee-keepers, 
after all that has been said, should rush 
into fields already taken up; for all through 
'daho there is unoccupied territory, and 
room for all. 

While the climate is very dry, and the 
dust almost suffocating, yet to me there 

ere many attractions. Wild game? There 
vas plenty of it. One whocan iive in the 
North-Central States of the East would 


have no difficulty in adapting himself to 
the climate of Idaho. 

But, to return. 

Mr. Cottingham and I stopped to visit va- 
rious bee-keepers on the way to Boise, the 
chief city of the State, and its capital. At 
Meridian, about midway, we met Mr. E. F. 
Atwater, a bee-keeper only twenty years of 
age—a young man full of enthusiam, who, 
by reason of ill health, had left the cold 
Dakotas, and gone further northwest until 
he had struck the beautiful climate of Ida- 
ho. At the time I met him he was finding 
both health and strength. He had 140 col- 
onies, and considered his locality a para- 
dise for bees. Although so young, he writes 
for a number of agricultural papers, and 
his communications have appeared at vari- 
ous times in these columns. I had with me 
that day only a small pocket camera, and 














E. F. ATWATER, JUST FROM HIS BEE-YARD. 


with this I took a shot of him which I pre- 
sent at this time. His hives are put under 
a gable roof of shade-boards, and was run- 
ning for both queens and honey. At the 
time of my visit he was experimenting with 
the Swarthmore method of fertilizing queens, 
which method he was inclined to regard as 
a success. 
A UNIQUE SCHEME OF MAKING WATER RUN 
UP HILL FOR IRRIGATING PURPOSES. 
Leaving Mr. Atwater, Mr. Cottingham 
and I drove on to Boise. There was one 
thing here that interested me greatly. It 
was an irrigating-device, many of which 
we see in the irrigating region, that will 
lift a small quantity of water up six to ten 
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feet into a trough or tank. When once ele- 
vated, the water will seek its level to a high- 
er elevation than the regular irrigating- 
ditch, and it is thus made available for 
land that can not be irrigated by the ordi- 
nary method of laterals. Well, just in the 
rear of the business blocks was one of 
these irrigating - wheels — what they call 
them I do not know. It might be consider- 
ed an old-fashioned undershot water-wheel, 
consisting of a circular framework mounted 
on a shaft. Around this framework are 
troughs or buckets. The current of the 
stream or irrigating-ditch is just sufficient 
and no more to cause this wheel to revolve 
at a slow rate of speed. As the current 
catches the troughs it causes the wheel to 
revolve, bringing up buckets of water, 
which, when they reach a certain elevation, 
overflow into the above-mentioned trough. 
The little instantaneous kodak picture 





A SIMPLE PLAN FOR ELEVATING A SMALL AMOUNT OF WA 
TER FOR IRRIGATING. 


shown herewith will illustrate the princi- 
ple. Just opposite this machine there was 
a lawn on high ground; and the trough, be- 
ing high enough, the water was forced 
through a pipe across the road on to the el- 
evation on the other side. 

All through the irrigating regions I found 
these wheels, and to me they were always 
objects of interest. One such wheel will 
take care of a garden-patch of several 
acres. The amount of water handled, and 
the height to which it is to be elevated, de- 
pend entirely on the swiftness of the cur- 
rent in the ditch. In this case the current 
was so slow as to be almost imperceptible; 
and the wheel itself was just barely keep- 
ing in motion; and yet here it was going on 
day after day, ‘‘working for nothing and 
boarding itself.’’ There was no engineer, 
no coal-pile, no fire, nothing but the ma- 
chine itself, which, when started, never 
ceases so long as the water in the ditch 
keeps up its flow. 

The question may be asked why wind- 
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mills are not used for elevating wate:. 
They are to some extent; but an ordinary 
windmill will take care of but a very sma! 
amount of land, and only at irregular inter- 
vals; and where the wind is very high, «s 
it is at times, the cost of maintaining the 
mill is much greater than maintaining a 
rudely constructed water-wheel like the oie 
shown in the illustration. 
THE FUTURE OF IDAHO. 

As I took the train from Nampaon my re- 
turn I came away fully convinced that Ida- 
ho, which seems so far away to a tender- 
foot of the East, is bound to be one of the 
great productive States of the future. If I 
desired a climate like that of Northern 
Ohio, Illinois, New York, or Pennsylvania, 
without their overplus of moisture, and if | 
were seeking more room — i. e., more land, 
and desired to go West, I do not know of 
any place where I would rather go than 
Idaho. But do not misun- 
derstand me. There are 
thousands and thousands of 
acres of desert—the home of 
the sage brush and the ever 
present jack-rabbit — land 
which, to the superficial ob- 
server, appears to be utterly 
worthless; and it is worth- 
less until by some means 
water, the one thing lack- 
ing, is brought on to it. 
Land remote from the moun- 
tains or far from a natural 
stream will probably be al- 
ways worthless. But some 
of this great desert country 
that can be reached by wa- 
ter is bound to be in time 
some of the richest and most 
productive in the world. It 
remains for old father Time 
and the genius of man to 
make it blossom into fruit- 
fulness. 


UTAH AS A BEE COUNTRY ; OGDEN CANYON 
A GREAT ELECTRIC-POWER PLANT. 


While we are occupied with these reflec- 
tions we are on the way to Utah. Now, al- 
most before we know it we reach Ogden, 
one of the great railroad centers of the 
West. We step off the train and see in- 
deed a modern city with all its equipment 
and paraphernalia. The streets are wide 
and paved, and every thing in the city be- 
tokens stir and business. We make our 
way to the Valley Bee Farm Co., and find 
it represented by Mr. C. W. Frost, who is 
not only the local supply-dealer but a _ bee- 
keeper who owns and operates two or three 
bee-yards. Mr. Frost had been associated 
with Mr. Smalley, and subsequently I had 
the pleasure of a wonderfully bracing drive 
with them up the Ogden Canyon. 

It seemed all along my trip that each 
time I stopped I was presented with the 
most beautiful scenery in the world; and 
each time I felt I had never seen any thing 
like it before. The Rockies of Colorado, 
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the Sierra Nevadas of California, the moun- 
tain peaks, the beautiful secenery along 
the Columbia River, all have their special 
attractions and beauties; but one of the 
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THE DRIVE UP OGDEN CANYON, UTAH. 


most picturesque spots in 
the United States is a drive 
of five or ten miles up the 
Ogden Canyon. I shall 
have neither time nor space 
to describe the beauties of 
this kaleidoscopic scenery. 
At every turn of the road 
new views presented them- 
selves. Ican give only one 
or two pictures, which are 
only a fair sample of what 
the country is like. These 
were taken by Mr. Calvert; 
and as they are better than 
those I took I produce them. 

Aside from the beautiful 
macadamized road, and the 
scenery that it makes pos- 
sible to take in with ease 
and comfort, man has gone 
turther and put in an im- 
mense flume which carries 
water from a lake thou- 


sands of feet up in the 
mountains. This flume 
carries the water down 


the canyon and finally de- 
livers it to an immense 
power-house in the valley. 
Here the water is utilized 
ior driving turbines of sev- 


eral thousand horse power. 
operate immense dynamos that furnish 
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These in turn 


for Ogden and even Salt 


Lake City, miles away. After the water 


has gone through the pow- 
erful turbines, and lost its 
great pressure, it is used 
for irrigating the land in 
the valley. 

This is a remarkable 
instance of how water may 
serve the double purpose 
of driving street-cars and 
making light out of dark- 
ness, and at the same time 
making land once a desert 
a perfect garden of ver- 
dure. I found in the West 
that a double use of the 
water is made at several 
places; but this is the most 
perfect example I had ever 
seen. 

We bid adieu to Mr. 
Frost and take the train 
for an hour's ride to Salt 
Lake City, better known 
as the home of the Mor- 
mons and the place where 
the great Mormon temple 
is built. Here we meet 
Mr. J. H. Back. 

Speaking about the Mor- 
mons, whatever we may 
say about their religious 
views so far as orthodoxy 
is concerned, we must ad- 








A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE UP 


THE OGDEN CANYON. 
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mit they are a thrifty and energetic people. 

They believe this region is in a great part 

like Palestine. In’place of the Dead Sea of 

the East they have Salt Lake. They have 

a River Jordan; and there are many points 

of similarity between the two lands that 

are indeed quite striking. 

But how about the country for keeping 
bees? At the time of my visit the bees had 
not done well. But I know this: That. of 
all the States in the Union, Utah is one of 
the best. Immense amounts of beautiful 
sweet-clover and alfalfa honey are produc- 
ed, and bee-keeping is conducted on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

A BATH IN SALT LAKE}; HOW IT FEFLS TO 
FLOAT ON THE SURFACE OF ITS WATER. 
But I shall not soon forget the pleasure 

and novelty of a good bath in Salt Lake 

with a son of Mr. Back. I had heard that 
it was impossible to sink in that water, and 
itis true. Here I had the pleasure of sit- 
ting on its surface, bobbing up and down 
like a cork. Sink? It was impossible; 
and as to swimming or wading, one could 
make only a very slight headway, so heavy 
and dense is the water from its large per- 
centage of salt. But one must be very care- 
ful and not lose his balance and plunge his 
head under the water, as he would be apt 
to strangle very quickly, even if he=didn’t 
sink, for the brine is remarkably strong. 
You’d better believe I held my balance for 
once in my life. As I sat on the surface of 
that water, with knees and armpits in the 
air, I felt as if I were being rocked and 
tossed really and truly on the cradle of the 
deep; but I could not repress a feeling that 

I should soon be sinking, and every now 

and then I found myself paddling to keep 

above. The water was cold —a little too 
much so for comfort, and ‘I was glad to get 
out, in spite of the fact that I had enjoyed 
the rocking-chair. Once in the bathing- 
house I noticed, as the water dried on me, 
that the briny crystals stood out plain, and 
it is, therefore, necessary for one, before 
dressing, to stand under a spray of fresh 
water. 

a i ia a ac. 


RAMBLE 213. 


The Royal Palm; the Rambler Ceases to Ramble 
for the time being. 


BY RAMBLER. 


In many of the illustrations in these Ram- 
bles the reader has noted that the prevail- 
ing tree has been the royal palm. Wher- 
ever we journey on this western end of the 
island, this noble tree is in evidence, and 
always to beadmired. In natural groves, 
in long avenues, or in isolation, it has the 
same characteristics. The palm would be 
a nice tree in any country, merely as an or- 
nament to the landscape; but aside from 
this it is.a very useful tree here in Cuba. 
In fact, I can hardly imagine how the na- 
tives could live without it. 
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The leading use of the palm is for the 
construction of dwellings. Many of these 
dwellings have been shown in these Ram- 
bles, and these lines are written under 
palm roof. As I look up to the under side 
of it, it looks like an immense basket pro- 
tecting me from the elements. The sides of 
the house are made from the outside or rind 
of the palm split into boards. The center 
of the palm log is of a pithy nature, and of 
little use. As I haveshown you in the past, 
the body of the palm is used by the native 
bee-keeper in many ways. Cut out the pith 
and it makes a very good bee-hive, and 
thousands of them are in use to-day. 

The palm, I am told, blossoms every 
month in the year. The big green pods 
that form just under the fronded leaves, at 
maturity burst with a loud report, and the 
blossom, composed of many racemes in a 
bunch, and nearly white, is very ornamen- 
tal, but a little too much elevated from the 











ROYAL PALM IN BLOOM. 


ground to receive much admiration. The 
bees swarm over it and gather honey or pol- 
len. I find bee-keepers disagree about 
what the bees gather. Some say only pol- 
len; others, pollen and honey. I have not 
been able yet to verify either assertion, on 
account of the elevation. When the Ram- 
bler gets skill enough to climb one of these 
trees as the natives do, the problem will be 
solved. If you ask a native, and he thinks 
you are more interested in the honey than 
in pollen, his reply will be, ‘‘Si, senor; 
mucho, mucho miel.’’ 

The blossom soon passes, and the fruit- 
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age is clusters of berries, dark brown, and 
about half an inch in diameter, and half a 
bushel or thereabout to a blossom. These 
berries are gathered by the natives, and 
are excellent for fattening hogs. 











SPANISH JUGS. 


When I visited Fred Somerford a few 
months ago his men were cutting the berries 
and storing them for this purpose; and I 
learned recently that his pork venture has 
resulted in as much or mote profit than his 
bees. At present pork production is a prof- 
itable business on this island. 

For about four to six feet below those long 
palm-leaves there is a portion of the tree a 
bright green. Those long leaves mature 
and drop to the ground every month. As 
one leaf falls away it peels off a portion of 
that green envelope. This is a very tough 
paper-like substance, and is used in many 
ways by the natives. Many 
houses are sided up with it 
instead of the palm plank. It 
is used for bales on the tons 
of tobacco shipped from Cuba. 
A native can deftly fold a niece 
of this material into a conven- 
ient dish that will hold water 
or honey; put on a handle, 
and it makes a good basket; 
cut a hole in the center large 
enough to put your head 
through, and it makes a very 
good waterproof protection on 
a rainy day. 

There are several varieties 
of palms, and all are useful. 
The date and the cocoanut 
palm furnish that delicious 
food which we are all pleased 
to get. 

The photos presented here- 
with show the palm in bloom. There are 
usually three or four of these large clusters 
on one tree at once, and the fruitage is 
abundant. 

Another photo shows an apiary with a 
palm honey-house. The house in question 
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is not bee-tight, but could be easily made 
so by lining with cheap sacking or muslin. 
Almost exactly in the center of this photo a 
triangular spot appears. That is a fine 
swarm of bees. When the Rambler called, 
there was no owner present, and had not 
been for several days. 

Without smoker or veil the swarm was 
hived; but I learned from the owner a few 
days after that a good hive and frames were 
not according to the notions of the bees, and 
they absconded. As I have before remark- 
ed, hundreds of swarms take to the rocks 
and the woods in this island, and it can not 
be helped under present management. 

Our other photo represents a row of gara- 
phones. These are really five-gallon wine- 
bottles covered with willow-work, and they 
came from Spain. They are used in Cuba 
quite extensively by the native bee-keeper 
for storing and marketing their honey. 
With their strong handles they are quite 
handy to manage, either in the carreton or 
packed on mules. 

The brush-like article in front of the 
garaphones, and another erect upon the box, 
are quite generally used in the rural dis- 
tricts for brooms. These are the product of 
the royal palm, and are the matured blos- 
som, or that portion left after the seeds have 
been beaten off. The other articles on the 
box are baskets made from the bark of the 
royal palm. 

And now, my dear reader, for the past 
six months your humble servant has been 
so very busy building up an apiary that he 
has scarcely left it, and there seems to be 
no more material on hand for Rambles. I 
have had many experiences such as I have 
never had before, and much to learn about 
bees, bee-keeping, and people in this island. 
I am now upon the threshold of the honey 
season, and it seems that the work is be- 





PALM HOUSF. 


coming more and more strenuous. 

Should I get the time, I promise to con- 
tinue a few articles about building up an 
apiary, with all of the advantages and dis- 
advantages, for there are disadvantages in 


_ Cuba as well as elsewhere. 
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STINGLESS AND OTHER BEES. 


Some Interesting Facts not hitherto Given; Stings 
of our Bees vs. the “Bites” of the South-Amer- 
ican Stingless Bees; Can these Bees be 
Domesticated ? 


BY W. K. MORRISON. 

Now and then something appears in 
GLEANINGS bearing on stingless bees, usu- 
ally referring to a species common to Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hayti, Porto Rico, the Leeward 
and Windward Islands, Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean region gener- 
ally. Possibly a clever biologist would 
split up this kind into several species; but 
the practical bee-keeper will probably al- 
ways recognize the species as one only. It 
is usually considered as not worth cultivat- 
ing, though the generations yet tocome may 
consider it useful, more particularly as its 
honey is valuable for its medicinal proper- 
ties. It is also valuable as showing where 
other species of stingless bees may be read- 
ily introduced. 

The moment we leave the Caribbean re- 
gion and approach the continental one of 
South America, a striking change occurs in 
the bees; for we no longer have todeal with 
one species but many, some larger and 
more prolific than Apis mellifica we know 
so well. 

Most of the famous writers on South 
America mention bees either in a wild or a 
domestic state. Capt. Hall has left us a 
graphic account of an apiary of stingless 
Peruvian bees, while Hum- 
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Apis mellifica, but, like all South- American 
bees, building a covering around its nest. 
a very necessary protection—and stingless 
bees do this even when they occupy a hol- 
low tree or decaying log. Some use wax 
others cements, others a paper substance. 
Sometimes several colonies occupy the same 
hollow, and the nests will almost touch; 
but the envelope of wax prevents a contre- 
temps. 

There is a great difference in the size oi 
nests. Some are the size of the kind in 
Cuba; some much smaller; others would re- 
quire a flour-barrel to accommodate their 
abode. Some of these nests must be the 
work of years, for nearly all the species 
stick most pertinaciously to their home. No 
matter if you repeatedly pull the nest to 
pieces they at once proceed to reconstruct 
it. This is a valuable instinct, as it means 
they can be easily domesticated. 

The stingless feature is not so valuable 
as it first appears. All these insects bite 
with energy and vigor—so much so the aver- 
age individual dislikes to interfere with 
them. The rapidity of their attack, their 
eagerness, and the multitudinous numbers 
of them, all combine to frighten a gicat 
many persons. 

Even when a veil is used they attack the 
hands, and bite with fury. Of course, they 
leave no bad effects, and the sensation of 
their bites soon passes away. Smoke sub- 
dues them to some extent. They have a 


queen or queens; but whether they have 
If they have, 


drones or not I can not say. 





boldt and other writers men- 
tion them casually. Bates, 
while on the Amazon, gathered 
specimens of 50 or 60 species, 
showing what a wide field ex- 
ists for further observations. 
Other writers and explorers 
mention these bees, particu- 
larly Azara, Geoffrey St. Hi- 
laire, Wallace, Stedman, and 
Waterton. Azara describes very 
clearly the honey-gathering 
wasp, for which he was ridi- 
culed by the easy-chair trav- 
elers in Paris and London. 
Naturalists have generally as- 
sumed this wasp was confined 
to South Brazil and the River 
Platte countries; but so far as 
my own experience goes it may 
be found all over the continent, 
probably differentiating into 
several species. I can not 
term it a wasp. Stedman, in 
his book, ‘‘Travels in Suri- 
nam,’’ mentions a kind of bee 
building its nest under the 
eaves of houses, in verandas, 
and in sheds. I used to think 
the bee referred to was simply 
Apis mellifica run wild; but 
the guess was very wide of the 




















truth. It is a jet-black bee, 











building} a nest as large as 
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they can not differ greatly in size from the 
workers. I suspect they are very much 
akin to ants in their internal economy. 

Usually the combs are horizontal, while 
the bladders containing the honey and pol- 
len are distributed around these—not in 
confusion but after a regular plan, hence it 
will not be difficult to construct a hive to 
suit their habits and inclinations. 

The honey varies very much in quality. 
In some species it is positively sickening to 
the taste and smell. Usually, however, it 
is highly aromatic, very clear and thin, and 
usually acid or sub-acid, and seems to con- 
tain citrate, probably due to the decompo- 
sition of the sugar. If puton ice it crystal- 
lizes into beautiful white crystals like refin- 
ed sugar, indicating that it contains su- 
crose, whereas the sweetening in honey is 
due to glucose. The wax is dark, very 
plastic, and usually made in liberal quan- 
tities. In the South-American countries it 
is used for various purposes, but does not 
seem suitable for candles, as the priests as- 
siduously cultivate Apis mellifica for the 
purpose of getting beeswax. 

As a matter of fact, it is wrong to speak 
of the wax as wax or the honey as honey. 
Both are radically different from the honey 
and wax of commerce, and I have thought 
that we had better not term it honey but 
mellipona, and so avoid confusion of terms. 
Possibily cerise would suit the wax prod- 
uct. In any case, different names are de- 
sirable. 

As to the prospects of domestication, no 
doubt this can be effected; but what species 
to hold for the purpose, and where to take 
it, are questions not easy of settlement. I 
have my own notions of what species would 
suit, but there may be better ones, for South 
America is a large continent, a great part 
of it unexplored and almost unexplorable. 
I have mentioned that one species is domes- 
ticated in Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 
This is done by cutting out the logs with 
the nest, and carrying it to the home of the 
apiarist. To arrive at any thing definite 
and trustworthy, more study of these in- 
sects in their native haunts is required; for 
what I have been able to glean is very lit- 
tle, yet at a good deal of personal discom- 
fort, for traveling in South America is no 
joke, no matter how well equipped one may 
be; and to live for years in the native haunts 
of our subject is no light affair. One would 
think the natives and Creoles would be able 
to give some fair knowledge of these bees, 
but they seldom can. Usually some woods- 
man, a native Carib, supplies the villages 
with the honey required, if any, and his 
stock of knowledge is usually limited; more- 
over, these people do not like to answer 
questions. 

To get any extended knowledge, the stu- 
dent of stingless apiculture will have to 
live at a considerable distance from the sea- 
board. Bogota would be a good point, 
probably. If the United States were to do 
as the Germans do, and appoint scientists 
to represent them in the South American 


towns, it would simplify things very much. 
For example, the Germans have Prof. Ernst 
in Caracas, who is a very famous savant; 
Prof. Lehmann, in Colombia, who is a well- 
known botanist; Baron Eggers, in Ecuador, 
another famous botanist; Fritz Muller, the 
Darwinian, in Brazil; Kurtz, in Argentina, 
and soon. The people take it as a great 
compliment to have distinguished men sent 
to them. They don’t pursue science, but 
they admire it. Some severely practical 
men may suggest, ‘‘ Why bother with sting- 
less bees when the others answer very 
well?’’ In the first place, there can be no 
standing still. We must progress or go 
backward. These bees work on flowers but 
little noticed by the others; they work in 
wet weather better, and their productions 
are quite different. To know them they 
must be well studied in their native home, 
not by rushing at them and carrying them 
off and submitting them to conditions they 
are entirely unsuited to. It may be sup- 
posed that they are suited only to the heat 
of the tropics; but there are large areas of 
temperate lands in South America, doubt- 
less, containing species suited to the cli- 
mate. 

The only question to be considered in this 
connection is, ‘‘Shall we tackle this prob- 
lem now or leave it to a future generation?’’ 


[This is the most interesting and valua- 
ble article we have ever had on stingless 
bees. There is a possibility that the right 
species might be domesticated. If any of 
our subscribers in South America are in 
position to give any further facts we should 
be glad to hear from them.—ED. ] 


THE WORKING POWERS OF BEES. 


Do They Not Depend Upon Their Brains ? Not Long 
Tongues but Knowing How to Get the Nectar. 











BY L. O. WESTCOLT. 





Since our experimenting apiarists and 
scientific men agree it is neither tongue- 
reach nor tongue-length that enables the 
red-clover-honey gatherers to obtain the lu- 
cid nectar from the deep tubes beneath the 
corolla of the red clover, would it not be 
well for them to turn their search-lights in 
other directions, and, if possible, discover 
the true secret, even if it does not exactly 
tally with old ideas? 

For many years we have been extolling 
the wisdom of the honey-bee. In the ABC 
of Bee Culture Mr. Cowan is quoted as 
showing the brain of the honey-bee to be 
superior to all other insects. Onecan hard- 
ly find a book written on the apiary which 
has not something to say of the wonderful 
knowledge possessed by the honey-bee. 
Have we not good evidence at hand to prove 
that they are not all endowed with the 
same amount of wisdom and skill any more 
than the human family is? For instance, 
we see a vast difference in their skill and 
workmanship in comb-building, in their 
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manner of constructing queen, drone, and 
even worker cells. I could relate many in- 
stances showing the cunning of the honey- 
bee if I had the time and space. These 
things I have observed in my own apiary, 
and I doubt not that all old bee-keepers can 
say the same. This being true, why should 
we not credit the honey-bee with at least a 
small amount of progressive knowledge 
which is being handed down little by little 
from generation to generation, and not say 
it is simply instinct, and that the first 
honey-bee on earth (which perhaps had a 
nest in a hollow tree in the garden of Eden) 
knew as much as our best strains of the 
present day? I think it would be but fair 
to give them the advantage of a doubt, and 
investigate in other directions. I hope that 
those who have time and opportunity will 
examine and ascertain, if possible, if these 
red-clover bees may not have some way of 
pressing the deep delicate flower-tubes 
close around their tongues, making it air- 
tight below, then raising the nectar to their 
honey-sacs by suction, or, by pressing the 
lower part of the soft pliable tube, force the 
honey up to the surface so it will be in 
reach of the shortest tongues. 

Inthe Bee-keeper’s Guide, Prof. Cook, 
after describing the physiology of bees’ 
tongues, says, ‘* The bee then can take nec- 
tar in three different ways: First, rapidly, 
when sipping from flowers containing much 
nectar by the large channels formed by ap- 
proximating its maxille and labial palpi; 
secondly, slowly from deep tubular flowers, 
when it sips through the central rod; and, 
thirdly, it may lap from a smeared surface 
because of the slitted ligula.’’ So does it 
not seem reasonable, with their extra brain 
power and their many wonderful appen- 
dages, they should be able to contrive some 
way to obtain the coveted sweet from the 
red-clover blossoms, especially those which 
have been bred for many generations in a 
country where red clover is extensively 
grown? I donot doubtthat there are many 
red-clover bees in the East, where they 
have had such excellent opportunities to be- 
come acquainted with the mode of obtain- 
ing it; but in many-parts of the United 
States red clover does not succeed well, and 
in such localities I should hardly expect 
red-clover bees. 

Swanton, Neb. 


[I should question very much whether the 
bees with short tongues, even if they could 
make an air-tight connection with the flow- 
er-tube, could suck all the honey out. From 
«a mechanical point of view the feat would 
be impossible unless there could be a vent 
at the bottom by which the 15 pounds of air 
pressure outside of the tube could be exert- 
ed to force the nectar up to and within reach 
of the bees’ tongues. Perhaps the matter 
may be better explained if I illustrate it in 
this way : Suppose we have a bottle half 
fullof water. Through the cork we insert 
a little pump, the suction of which is above 
the surface of the water. Now, if we work 
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that pump, the water, of course, will not 
come up. But suppose we insert the suc- 
tion of the pump into the water, there will 
very soon be a partial vacuum. When the 
air pressure in the bottle is not sufficient to 
force the water up the suction pump, it will 
fail to draw water. 

Of course, it is true that bees have a very 
large brain compared with that of other in- 
sects; and we know, too, from experience, 
that they exhibit wonderful sagacity at 
times; but I do not know any way by which 
bees could use their brains in getting honey 
from red clover unless those same bees in 
some way puncture or tear away the base 
of the flower so that they can reach the nec- 
tar. Experiments and a great amount of 
testimony so far goes to show that bees do 
not cut or bite-open either the skins of fruit 
or the delicate tissue composing the base of 
the flower-tubes.—ED. ] 




















A BEE-YARD AMONG THE HILLS IN INDIANA. 

I live in town, and have my bees near the 
edge of the corporation, between the forks 
of the White Water River. I started with 
11 colonies, which wintered well in acellar 
last year; in the spring I bought 10 three- 
frame nuclei, each with a queen, in the 
South, shipped to me by express. I also 
got 7 stands of common bees of a man at a 





THE WHITE WATER VALLEY APIARY. 


sale. They were in old shaky stands, and 
I transferred them to Root’s Dovetailed 
hives. With the 10 three-frame nuclei and 
the 11 stands I had, I have increased my 
apiary to 36 colonies. Each colony has a 
thoroughbred golden Italian queen, and. two 
of them have a leather-colored queen, which 
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I got direct from Italy. All my colonies are 
strong, and have plenty of brood and stores; 
and from 25 of these I have taken 1362 lbs. 
of honey this season, ranging from 15 to131 
lbs. of honey per stand; 16 colonies had not 
less than 40 lbs. to the stand; 3 went over 
100 lbs. each. 

This picture was taken the first of June, 
and shows only 27 colonies, to which I have 
added 9 more. The platforms which the 
bees are on are made of pine, with a 2-inch 
fall, and %-inch iron legs resting on cement 
blocks. My bees are in a chicken-yard at 
the rear end of the lot. The hives are shad- 
ed by a pear-tree, a peach-tree, and a big 
walnut, which does not show in the picture. 

H. W. CASTLE. 

Brookville, Ind., Sept. 11. 


CLOSED-END FRAMES VS. OPEN-END; THE 
ADVANTAGE OF TIIE FORMER FOR 
GENERAL HANDLING. 

On page 803 Mr. Doolittle says, ‘‘ The 
reason why only three combs [he means 
frames] are to be left under any circum- 
stances is, that a person can not grasp 
more than these with the hands at one 
time.’’ Bro. D. is giving instructions for 
doubling up weak colonies, and from the 
description of his methods one would be led 
to believe that he uses the loose hanging 
frames. I know that four frames can be 
handled at one time in all such operations 
as he is here describing. Four frames can 
be handled at one time, provided one has 
the right kind of frames. Not long ago I 
sent you a photograph showing the position 
of the hands in handling four closed-end 
frames at one time. It is about as easy to 
handle four at atime as one. Mr. Danzen- 
baker was at my place in the summer of 
1898, and saw me handling the closed-end 
frames, four at a time. 

The advantages that closed-end frames 
possess over the loose hanging frames are 
so great that one will use them but a short 
time before he would use no others. The 
loose or open end frames would no longer 
be ‘‘in it.’’ With the closed ends there is 
no time lost in spacing the frames. Ifa 
hive is to be moved for miles, no time is lost 
in preparing the frames. They need not 
be touched. They make the hive, when 
properly made, completely double-walled. 
They can be reversed at will, and no combs 
are ever built between the ends of frames 
and inside of the hive ends. They save 
time in handling, etc. 

In doubling up, if Mr. Doolittle and all 
others will spread a single thickness of 
newspaper over the hive-body containing 
the queen, and then set the queenless hive 
on the paper, the work of doubling up is 
accomplished with very little time and la- 
bor. Try the plan and see for yourself. 

Tophet, W. Va. T. K. MASSIE. 


[All that you say in favor of closed-end 
frames is equally true of the half-closed 
end or Hoffman. We very frequently take 
up four such frames at a time in forming 
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nuclei. In fact, it is as easy to pick up 
four as three. If the propolis connection be 
not broken between them they can be han- 
dled as one block, or, as I. have_often sai 
the brood-nest can be handled in™“kalves or 
en masse. No one could ever induc&me to 
go back to unspaced or old-style loose hang- 
ing L. frames; and I believe if our friend 
Doolittle were to be compelled to use closed- 
end or half-closed-end framés for two years, 
and use them side by side with loose hang- 
ing frames, he would soon feel that he could 
not afford the style.of:frame originally giv- 
en us by father Langstroth,—Eb. | 


SEALED COVERS CONDEMNED; DO BEES RE- 
QUIRE MORE FOOD IN A SEVERE WIN- 
TER THAN IN A MILD ONE? 


On p. 198, after advising absorbents over 
a colony of bees in winter you say, ‘‘ Better 
still, a sealed cover.’’ Now, do not think 
me too radical when I say that here in Colo- 
rado (and we have 20 below zero) that, if I 
could have protection from the storms (when 
there are any) and robber bees, I should 
prefer nothing over my bees but the canopy 
of heaven to an absolutely sealed cover dur- 
ing December, January, and February. I 
removed a colony of bees last April from 
the top of an unused chimney, the opening 
of which was 8X 16 inches. We had 25 de- 
grees below zero, and during the winter, all 
told, perhaps 25 inches of snow fell on the 
bees; and yet when I transferred them I 
believe they had more bees and brood than 
any two colonies in Boulder Co. which had 
been wintered under sealed covers and 
without absorbents. 

Again, do not most of our teachers say 
that it takes more honey to winter bees in a 
mild climate than in a cold one? and I often 
hear it remarked here in Colorado, during 
a mild winter, that the bees will be short 
of stores on account of it. But my bees 
(perhaps to be contrary) don’t use up as 
much of their stores in an open mild winter 
as they do in a long severe cold one; nei- 
ther does my cow nor do my horses con- 
sume as much food during the mild winter 
as they do in a cold one. I myself eat 
more during the cold January than the hot 
July. The argument is brought forward 
that the activity makes them consume more. 
While this is true in a measure, the de- 
mand for food is not nearly so great as the 
demand for more heat during long-contin- 
ued cold, and heat is produced only by 
more food. M. A. Ging. 

Longmont, Col. 


[The advice that I gave on p. 198 had ref- 
erence more particularly to the climate of 
the Northern and East-Central States, for 
you will note that it is in answer to a resi- 
dent of Ohio. There is so much moisture 
in the atmosphere with us that absorbents 
do not dry out as they would in Colorado, 
where there is very little moisture; hence 
the advice to use sealed covers. Condi- 
tions are so different in Colorado that a 
plan of wintering that is applicable to the 
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East would be unsatisfactory in your State; 
but, generally speaking, I would question 
whether the ‘‘canopy of heaven,’’ even if 
there were no robbers or storms, would not 
be too much of a good thing. 

The statement that mild climates cause a 
larger consumption of stores in winter is 
one that also hinges on locality. While it 
is true you have zero weather, and some- 
times 20 below, your climate is very dry; 
and, what is more, if I am correctly in- 
formed, it may be zero cold at night and 
comparatively warm the next day. But 
bees certainly do consume more stores in 
winter in the extreme Southern States, 
where they can fly almost every day, than 
they will in the North; and yet it is a fact 
that in our locality outdoor-wintered bees, 
during extremely cold weather, consume 
more honey than when the temperature is 
milder. In the same way, indoor bees, 
subject to a temperature of about 50 de- 
grees, consume about half the stores that 
the outdoor bees do in a temperature rang- 
ing from 70 above down to 20 below zero. 
The statement is one that needs qualifying 
for different localities and different condi- 
tions.— ED. ] 





QUEENS WRONG END TO IN THE CELL. 


I send you a freak queen-cell, with the 
queen with her head where her tail ought 
to be. I found several workers dead in 
the cells from the same cause yesterday. 

H. Firz Hart. 

Wetumpka, Ala., Sept. 12. 


[We have examined the freak queen-cell, 
and find, as you say, that the queen’s head 
points toward the bottom of the cell. We 
have had a number of reports of cases like 
this. In the sample cell you sent, I note it 
is open. The queen herself, of course, 
could not have opened it with her head 
pointing the other way. It is possible, and 
even probable, that all cases of this kind 
may be explained by the fact that the queen 
(originally in the cell right end to) gnawed 
her way out, and then, pursued by rivals or 
bees, went back into the cell to hide. If 
she was very much frightened she might 
stay there, and in the meantime be confined 
by the bees drawing or contracting the 
opening of the cell. The opening of this 
cell seems to have been contracted slightly 
— whether by bees or how, it is impossible 
pow to say.—Eb. | 

PHACELIA AS A NECTAR-YIELDING PLANT; 
THE DIFFERENT SPECIES, ETC. 

I have just returned from British Colum- 
bia, and in looking through GLEANINGs I 
see that you have had some correspondence 
about phacelia. I see there is no reply to 


Dr. Miller’s request for information as to 
the sort of phacelia obtained from Califor- 
nia, and grown in Europe as a forage and 
nectar yielding plant, nor has any one from 
California given any information in answer 
to your appeal on page 675. 

I know thirteen species of phacelia in 
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Western-Middle California, and there are 
probably several more in other parts of the 
State, as the genus comprises about fifty 
species of mostly hardy annual and peren- 
nial herbs. Several species are visited by 
bees; but the one grown in Europe, Phace- 
lia tanacetifolia, is literally covered with 
bees from morn till night. This species 
was introduced into Europe from California 
in 1832, and is called ¢anacetifolia (tansy- 
leaved) from the resemblance of its leaves 
to those of the tansy. It is an annual with 
bluish-pink flowers; racemes spike-formed, 
elongated, corymbose; height of plant, two 
feet. It is grown in Europe as a bee-plant 
for its nectar, and it is the only one which 
produces an appreciable quantity of it. It 
certainly ought to grow in the North if 
treated as an annual. The phacelia of the 
florists in this country is quite different 
if I may judge from plants raised from 
seeds purchased here. This is known to 
botanists as Phacelia viscida, and by some 
florists it is called Eutoca viscida or Eutoca 
viscosa. The plant is about one foot high, 
and the flower is deep-blue with a lighter 
center. This is also a California plant, 
but I have never come across it in its wild 
state. THos. WM. Cowan. 
Pacific Grove, Cal. 


[I would state, for the benefit of some of 
our newer readers, that Mr. Cowan is edi- 
tor of the British Bee Journal, and also the 
author of ‘‘ The Bee-keeper’s Guide’’ and 
of ‘*‘ The Honey-bee.’’ The former has had 
a sale next to that of the A B C of Bee Cul- 
ture, and the latter is a beautiful little sci- 
entific work. Mr. Cowan is one of the best- 
posted scientific men in all beedom, and 
therefore his statements above come with 
the weight of authority.—Eb. | 


PHACELIA. 


I see an inquiry in your journal of June 
15th respecting phacelia. The plant about 
which inquiry is made is probably Phacelia 
bipinnatifida. It is a biennial, stem much 
branched, from one to two feet high, corol- 
la light blue. It flowers in May and June. 
It is found on shaded banks, in rich soil, in 
Southern Ohio, Indiana, and southward. 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s Botanical. Dictionary 
mentions six other species of the same 
genus that are native in the warmer parts 
of our country, all of which are annuals. 

D. S. HEFFRON. 

Washington Heights Sta.,-Chicago, Ill. 





THE TWO SPECIES OF PHACELIA. 


Since the last communication in GLEAN- 
INGS concerning the phacelia reported to 
have been used as a forage-plant, I have 
been endeavoring to learn which of thegroup 
it could be. 

The two species, Phacelia congesta and P. 
parryi, largely cultivated for their beauty, 
are each visited by the bees. The flowers 
of /P. congesta are purplish-blue, while 
those of ?. parryi are deep-blue. Proba- 
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bly one or both of these plants are the ones 
referred to by your correspondents and Dr. 
Miller. The enclosed letter from Mr. C. R. 
Ball, Agristologist, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, leaves little to be said as to the use- 
fulness of any member of the group for for- 
age. J. FORD SEMPERS. 

Aikin, Md., Sept. 16. 

[The letter referred to is as follows:] 


Mr. J. Ford Sempers:—So far as known 
there is no species of Phacelia which is 
known to have any forage value in this 
country, nor have I found a record of any 
species of this genus being used in Europe: 
With regard to the native range of Phacelia 
congesta and P. parryt, I willsay that Pha- 
celia congesta is a native of Texas, and P. 
parryi a native of Southern California. 

CARLETON R. BALL, 
Assistant Agrostologist. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 4. 


SENDING QUEENS TO AUSTRALIA. 
Kindly inform the Australian readers the 
best and safest way to send queens to Aus- 
tralia. JOSEPH KNEEBONE. 
Mt. Cole, Vic., Aus., August 21. 


[We use a large Benton cage, and it may 
contain three, four, or six holes. We have 
also had good results with the three-hole 
cage with holes about an inch in diameter 
and 34 deep. We have also had good re- 
sults with a larger cage having six to eight 
holes, the holes being about % to 34 deep. 
There should be provision made for ventila- 
tion, and the candy should be just right. It 
is impossible to describe just how this 
should be made; but a few general direc- 
tions may be helpful. In the first place, a 
pure pulverized sugar should be used. Be 
careful not to make the mistake of getting 
confectioners’ sugar, as that has a large 
percentage of starch mixed with it. Such 
sugar will be death tothe bees. If you can 
not get pure sugar, take ordinary granu- 
lated sugar, and powder it up in a mortar. 
Next select the nicest, thickest, and whitest 
honey you have. Mix enough of this honey 
with sugar to make a stiff dough. Let it 
stand a few days; and if it begins to run— 
that is, if the dough begins to flatten out 
like a pancake—knead inmoresugar. Let 
it stand a few days more in a warm place. 
If the dough flattens out again, put in a 
little more sugar, but be careful not to over- 
do it. A candy that is too dry is almost as 
bad as candy that is too soft. The point to 
be observed is ventilation, and a candy that 
is just moist and just soft enough.—ED. ] 





THE VALUE OF COTTON IN MISSISSIPPI AS A 
HONEY-PRODUCING PLANT; HONEY 
FROM FOREST-TREES. 


The season of 1901 was extremely back- 
ward, owing to the cold spring rains. 
June and July proved exceedingly dry, and 
I began to despair of any honey-flow, when 
I discovered the bees gathering most deli- 
cious honey in July. From close observa- 
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tion I found that they were working on the 
bloom of the cotton-plant, and could discov- 
er them on no other flowers. I heretofore 
deemed the cotton-bloom of little value as a 
honey-producer until convinced by this close 
examination during the drouth. The se- 
cret is, that the cotton-plant has an exceed- 
ingly deep tap-root extending down into the 
moist soil, making the blossoms rich in 
nectar. The honey is of a light amber 
color and excellent flavor. 

In my long observation I have found that 
two-thirds of the honey here is gathered 
from the forest-trees and from vines, as in- 
stanced in the great overflow of 1897, when 
there was not a flower to be seen on the 
surface of the earth until the first of Aug- 
ust. That season the honey-flow began 
early, and I gathered two-thirds of a crop 
of excellent flavor. Many years ago, when 
I gathered from 200 colonies, spring count, 
14 gallons to the colony, there were im- 
mense forests close to the small village of 
Greenville, and the season was remarkably 
favorable—a mild winter and early sprin:s 
with gentle showers throughout the season, 
with late frost in fall. The fruit and many 
forest-trees took on second bloom. Now the 
forests have been cut away, the result be- 
ing a decrease of the honey crop. 

Northern bee-keepers soon tire of this 
country, owing to the miasmatic diseases 
they are liable to in becoming acclimated, 
especially when locating in a heavily tim- 
bered place with decaying wood around 
them. O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss., Feb. 1. 





RENDERING HORSES IMMUNE TO STINGS. 

On page 522, June 15, a subscriber com- 
plains that some of his bees were greatly 
disposed to attack his horses ‘‘ten or twelve 
rods from his colonies.’’ If he will makea 
weak decoction of anise seed and wash the 
head, neck, and back of his horses, the bees 
will not be likely to trouble them. It has 
an aromatic odor, and a warm pleasant 
taste. It is sometimes used in domestic 
cooking. When the writer was a boy an 
old bee-hunter used to mix a little of a weak 
extract of anise with his honey, as the bees 
were extremely fond of it. A decoction 
freshly applied to the hands and face will 
prevent bees from stinging when swarming. 
Chewing the seed also aids. 

D. S. HEFFRON. 

Washington Heights Sta., Chicago, Ill. 

[A decoction of anise seed might answer. 
But if bees are disposed to sting a horse, I 
do not believe that any thing that can be 
smeared on the animal will keep the bees 
off. A weak solution of carbolic acid might 
be even better than anise seed. If horses 
are very sweaty, and are compelled to do 
plowing or other heavy work near a bee- 
yard, it might be advisable to neutralize 
the odor of the sweat with a spray of car- 
bolic acid in weak solution or the anise- 
seed preparation. But I should attach no 
importance to either except for the purpose 
of neutralizing the animal smell.—Ep. ] 
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SHAKING SWARMS, OR DIVIDING. 


You might call our way of shaking 
swarms dividing. We look the bees over, 
and all that are strong enough we mark 
**to be divided,’’ and we send south for as 
many queens as we want, to have them get 
here about May 20. We put 7 frames of 
drawn comb into a hive; and after finding 
the queen we place a frame of unsealed 
brood in the middle of the new hive. Then 
we shake most of the bees from the old hive 
in front of the new one, leaving the old 
queen on the old stand. The old bees that 
return give us a good colony that will not 
swarm, and with 7 frames will give us lots 
of honey if there is any. We put the new 
queen into the new hive. This will fill 
three or four supers, and notswarm. Later 
in the season, when it is warmer, we often 
shake two lots together on to combs of foun- 
dation. giving them one of the queens. 

We have never had good luck shaking 
swarms on to starters, as they will fill the 
bottom with drone comb, and make very lit- 
tle honey. I think the location must have 
something to do with this, as other people 
have good luck using starters with natural 
swarms. 

I clip all of the queens in the spring. As 
Mr. Bacon is a very busy man I have to 
manage the swarms if there are any. 

Mrs. J. W. BAcon. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Sept. 1. 


[If you read over the symposium in our 
issue for Oct. 15 on this subject you will 
tind considerable stress laid on the fact 


that queens must be young or in their prime 


to keep down rearing drone comb. It isn’t 
so much a matter of locality as it is the age 
of the queen.—ED. ] 





BRUSHED OR SHOOK SWARMS. 


Mr. Root:—In GLEANINGS for Sept. 1 you 
ask for what we know about ‘‘ brushed ’”’ or 
‘- shook ’’’ swarms. I have been practicing 
the method for about twelve years, and 
have two very strong reasons for so doing, 
and more especially since I have establish- 
ed one and sometimes two out-apiaries, and 
work them alone. This is a long story, and 
T hardly know what part of the practice 
you would like us to talk about. I clip my 
queens, and work exclusively for extracted 
honey. for I should have to go out of the 
business if I had to depend on comb honey 
for a living in this county. I now practice 
brushed swarms to keep down increase and 
to keep bees from leaving for parts un- 
known (and storing my profits in a hollow 
tree) by brushing the bees off the brood 
and distributing it in the nucleus rows, for 
here is where the after-swarm problem has 
been solved; for by this method I have no 
after-swarms. In this way we have a very 
strong colony or swarm on the old stand; 
and as I take only the brood, there is often 
a good start made in honey by leaving it in 
the brood-chamber or lifting it up into the 
extracting-super. I use the queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board. I am preparing 200 colo- 
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nies for winter. These are in two yards, 
and have been run by the partially de- 
scribed method, or brushed swarms. You 
will excuse me for mentioning some of the 
whys and wherefores that so many people 
know; but I should like to have you take a 
snap shot at what I call my common-sense 
uncapping-can some time when you can 
stop long enough. W. HARMER. 
Manistee, Mich. 





THE MITER-BOX PLAN OF CUTTING FOUN- 
DATION. 


I have just been looking over your new 
catalog, and see there still the old system 
of cutting foundation with the knife or with 
a roller steel disk advocated. Now, this 
might do for a one to five hive apiary; but 
I have seen a plan mentioned in GLEANINGS 
that beats this all hollow. Make a miter- 
box, such as carpenters use, with cuts 
across, the size you wish to cut your sheets 
into. Now take one of those scalloped pat- 
ent bread-knives; put your sheets—10 or 12, 
or aS many as your box will hold—into the 
box and use the knife, drawing the knife 
toward you, using some pressure, and with- 
out using heat or hot water, as the knife 
will not stick. Inthis way you can cut 1000 
or more pieces in avery short time. Try 
it. It is astonishing how many good things 
are published in GLEANINGS, and how few 
bee-keepers will ever try them. 

M. R. KUEHNE. 

Pomona, Cal., Sept. 18. 


[You are correct. Our catalog ought to 
be revised in the matter of cutting up foun- 
dation, and it will be. But we have for 
several years sent out the Danzenbaker 
booklet wherein the method of cutting up 
foundation which you so much admire is 
fully described, illustrated, and recommend- 
ed.—Ep. | 


THE EUCALYPTUS OF CALIFORNIA; A FEW 
INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE DIF- 
FERENT VARIETIES. 

Having had several inquiries in regard 
to the eucalyptus, I will, with your permis- 
sion, make a general reply. 

There,are about 120 different varieties of 
this tree, over 40 already introduced in this 
State. The most common in Central Cali- 
fornia are £. viminalis, E. robusta, E. ru- 
dus, E. globulus, and £. rostrata. The il- 
lustration on p. 601, July 15, shows the £. 
viminalis, or ‘‘manna gum,’’ the popular 
name having been given by botanists on 
account of the exudation from the bark at 
certain times, resembling manna. 

From close observation and no little study 
during the past 17 years I find the £. vim- 
tnalis, or ‘‘manna gum,’’ the most valuable 
for general purposes. This variety grows 
rapidly, splits more easily than other vari- 
eties (though none splits easily), and its 
fuel value at the age of ten years is about 
85 per cent of that of oak. It should not be 
used for fuel much younger. It has a fine 
grain, and takes a high polish without any 
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filler; will not be gnawed by stock; is the 
most hardy variety; will grow on pretty 
strong alkali soil; never sprouts up from 
the root, but will sprout up from the stump 
when cut down; and the bark, which this 
variety sheds at all seasons of the year, be- 
ing of a resinous nature, makes excellent 
kindling, and can be easily broken with 
the hands. 

All varieties of this tree are evergreens, 
but not good dooryard trees, on account of 
their leaves, which they shed every day of 
the year. 

These trees should not have their lower 
branches trimmed off till they are five or 
six years old, as they grow out and droop 
to the ground, thus supporting the trunk, 
which, when trimmed up, has a tendency to 
grow any way except erect. 

I have seen the £. globu/us in the Sacra- 
mento Valley killed by frost when the £. 
viminalis was not touched in the same lo- 
cality. It is the opinion of the writer that, 
in localities where the temperature falls be- 
low 20 degrees, and remains several hours, 
the eucalyptus would be in danger of being 
killed, though some varieties might with- 
stand such temperatures. 

It is difficult to get some varieties of eu: 
calyptus from the nurseries true to name, 
as they closely resemble each other, and 
the temptation to substitute is very strong. 
I should want to examine personally before 
purchasing. They will not grow from cut- 
tings, but must be propagated from seed. 

Timber from the eucalyptus rots ina 
short time if put in the ground, but any- 
where else it will last as long as any com- 
mon wood. 

It is the belief of the writer that no other 
variety of forest-tree in Central California 
will equal the £. viminalis to plant on our 
farms for profit, and I hope to see more 
large groves in the near future. 

The £. robusta, which blossoms in Octo- 
ber and November, secretes the greatest 
amount of nectar I ever saw in any one 
flower, and the bees give it almost their en- 
tire attention. J. C. McCuBBIN. 

Reedley, Cal., Oct. 6. 


BEES ON SHARES; STIMULATING BY SPREAD- 
ING BROOD, ETC. 


No. 1. Suppose the farmer has bees in box 
hives, etc., and I find supers, and extract 
the honey, and help feed them, if. necessary, 
for winter, what share should I receive — 
2 or 2 or %? 

2. Do you practice spring stimulating by 
reversing and spreading brood, say every 
week, as Doolittle speaks of in 1893 and 
1901? 

3. How about the daughters of that $200 
red-clover queen? Did you get any eggs 
from her this spring before shedied? How 
did her daughters do this season? 

4. How long before a bee is hatched can 
it sting or has formic acid in it? 

R. F. WHITESIDE. 

Little Britain, Canada. 
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[1. It is hard to advise in a case of this 
kind. If you perform all the labor and fur- 
nish all the supers, extract the honey, and 
feed them if necessary, your share should 
be considerably more than a half. Three- 
fifths would be hardly enovgh. You ought 
to have three-fourths of tle crop. for it is 
not an easy matter to adjust supers to box 
hives. In the first place it would be money 
in your pocket, and in that of the owner of 
the bees, to transfer the bees to modern 
hives. 

2. Sometimes we do and sometimes we do 
not. A great deal depends on conditions. 
If we have enough bees, and do not care 
very much for increase, we let the strong 
colony stand without much manipulation. 
But if we are handling weak colonies, and 
desire to get them up to a swarming-pitch, 
we practice spreading brood, a great deal 
as Doolittle recommends. 

3. Yes, we have daughters of that red- 
clover queen, somewhere about 5', that we 
are reserving. They showed many traits 
of their mother, and their bees were excel- 
lent workers. 

4. I do not know. I have been stung by 
bees just hatched, but the virus was not 
very strong, as I could only just feel the 
sting. I should judge the formic acid or 
poison is not very active until the bee has 
begun its active duties as a nurse. It is 
the field-bees that are well fed that can 
sting awfully. The same bees along in 
winter, or in spring when they are short of 
stores, will sting, but the virus does not 
seem so painful. The strength of the poi- 
son seems to depend on the health of the 
bee.— Eb. ] 


TEXAS DROUTH BROKEN. 


Mr. Root:—During the last two weeks we 
have had nine inches of rainfall, and this 
has extended all over the drouth-stricken 
part of Texas, or at least we believe it has 
from all the information we can get. This 
has been the worst drouth and the poorest 
season for bees in 25 years, so oid settlers 
say. Every thing is preparing to bloom; 
we are having a second spring, and expect 
that the bees will go into winter quarters 
in fine condition, and may give us some 
surplus, as we expect a slow flow of honey 
for the next 60 days. The rains mean the 
salvation of the stock business; for unless 
it had rained, thousands upon thousands of 
head of cattle must have perished this win- 
ter. Since the rains commenced, grass has 
come to life and is growing finely. 

THE HyDE BEE Co. 

Floresville, Texas, Oct. 1. 





HOW THE BEES WORK ON CATNIP. 


We have considerable catnip growing 
wild along roadsides, fence-rows, etc. I 
noticed that from the time it came in bloom 
until now it was just covered with bees 
when the weather was fit for bees to gather 
honey. F. J. STRITTMATTER. 

Bradley Junc., Pa., Sept. 8. 
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And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make him a help meet for 
him.—GEN. 2:18. 

About the first of September Mrs. Root 
and I went back to our Ohio home, she to 
stay about four weeks and I about two 
weeks. She worried somewhat about my 
plan of staying alone in our home in the 
woods for two weeks; but as I got on very 
well with my own cooking for two weeks 
last March, I did not apprehend any par- 
ticular trouble or inconvenience. Tomy sur- 
prise, however, I began almost at once to feel 
very lonely and very homesick. It was not 
really homesickness, however, for I did not 
want any other ome. I only longed for the 
bright little companion and *‘ help meet ’ 
(as our text has it) who has all my life pre- 
sided over my home. In vain did I tell my- 
self it was only two weeks, a few days at 
most, and I told myself again and again 
that, if I kept busy, the time would soon 
pass. To my surprise, however, it was not 
such an easy matter to keep busy. Ordi- 
narily I can keep busy without any trouble. 
Ever since I was a boy this wonderful 


world has always presented to me enough 
to investigate and explore, so it has always 
been an easy matter to pass the time or oc- 
cupy any bit of leisure time that came in 
my way; but here was almost a new expe- 


rience. 

I am going over this in considerable detail 
for I believe God sent me these few gloomy 
days just to enable me to speak comforting 
words to some other poor suffering brother 
or sister. I do not even now understand it; 
but this lost and lonely feeling took such 
possession of me that I lost interest and en- 
thusiasm in every thing. In vain did I 
wander from one spot to another where I 
had until then found things without num- 
ber to make me happy, but they had all lost 
their interest and charm. At every turn 
some object or some piece of work reminded 
me of the dear wife in a way that gave me 
a twinge of pain—no, that does not describe 
it. I turned from one thing to another sick 
at heart; and again and again I found my- 
self moping about in a despondent way and 
doing nothing. I would have gladly gone 
back to Medina, but I could give no reason- 
able excuse for such a piece of folly and 
foolish waste of money, and I tried again 
and again to be a sensible man and noi be 
‘*a baby.’’ I presume one reason for this 
experience is that we two have been all 
summer long up here almost alone, and al- 
ways together. Wehave worked and plan- 
ned together in the house and out of doors. 
I have every day shown her my inventions 
and short cuts in doing work, and she in 
like manner has called my attention to some 
new thing of hers to make this little wild 
home attractive. Ifa young man of eighteen 
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or twenty had found some nice girl so 
agreeable that he felt as if he couldn’t be 
happy even one whole day out of her sight, 
we older ones might smile, and think it 
nothing very remarkable; but that a man 
of sixty-two could neither work nor play 
because the wife he had lived with forty 
years was away for a week — why, it was 
ridiculous, and I told myself so over and 
over. 

Something tells me right here that there 
are not a few men and women who would 
say, ‘‘ Dear Bro. Root, did it not occur to 
you at that time that you might be some 
time called upon to give up this dear wife, 
nevermore to see her here on this earth? ’’ 

Yes, it did come to me again and again, 
and I fell on my knees in my lonely room 
and said, ‘‘God have mercy on me a sin- 
ner. Forgive my foolish weakness, and 
help me to realize how much I have to be 
thankful for.’’ ” 

God did answer my prayer, and helped 
me to rise above such weakness, to a cer- 
tain extent; but I felt for days as if the 
great Father was, through this experience, 
teaching me a wholesome lesson. I have 
felt a sympathy for those who have /os¢ 
loved ones as I never did before. I once vis- 
ited Prof. W. I. Chamberlain, now one of 
the associate editors of the Ohio Farmer. He 
was showing me and some other visitors 
over his farm, and talking in a very ani- 
mated way. The subject of potato boxes or 
crates came up, and he called us all to 
come into his shop and see his ‘‘ rig ’’ for 
nailing them up. All of a sudden he stop- 
ped as if he had been struck a blow unex- 
pectedly. There was a look of pain and 
suffering on his face I shall never forget. 
Without his knowledge some one had put 
his boy’s wheel in the shop, I presume be- 
cause he did not know where else to put it. 
The boy, one of great promise, had recently 
died suddenly. He explained, and excused 
himself by saying something like this: 

‘* My God! there is that boy’s wheel! If 
it were not for the hope of meeting him 
again, in the far-away future, dear friends, 
I should feel as if I could not live; and, in 
fact, I believe I should not wamt to live.’’ 

Well, I never realized, until I had this 
experience, just how the sight of that wheel 
filled my good friend’s soul with anguish, 
nor how a real faith in God and his prom- 
ises can bring tranquillity and peace when 
nothing else in this great wide universe can 
help. The greatest gift God ever gave to. 
man was woman—at least his greatest gift 
to me has been my companion, my helper. 
my daily ‘‘comrade,’’ as I often call her. 
I believe God zmtended man should consider 
woman as ¢he gift above all other gifts. Do 
you suggest there are good women and bad 
women? My reply is that the wife is, at 
least to a very great extent, what the hus- 
band makes her. 

Our text says, ‘‘It is not good that the 
man should be alone.’’ / think this means 
that every good man should be a married 
man. I confess that, when I see a man oc- 
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cupying important positions in life (that is, 
when he has much to do with the welfare of 
the people), who is not a married man, I 
feel suspicious of him. Many times during 
my busy life men have confided to me the 
story of their troubles. They were good 
men who tried to do right, but they blun- 
dered, and had troubles without end, be- 
cause they could not believe that God knew, 
when he said away back in the beginning, 
that every good man should have a wife. 
Men have committed suicide who would 
never have dreamed of such a thing had a 
wife and children been the daily sharers of 
their joys and sorrows. Of course, I have 
in mind Christian homes. The love of God 
sweeteens the home. It brings happiness 
and joy. Reading the Bible every day, 
and giving God thanks before every meal, 
without putting in actual practice Bible 
teachings, may not bring happiness; but 
this is an age of practical Christianity. / 
have been learning some lessons. Mrs. 
Root and I do not always exactly agree — 
well, let us say in regard to building ‘‘a 
cabin in the woods.’’ When we don’t agree, 
after full discussion, what then? Well, 
during the days I have mentioned I pon- 
dered over the fact that at such times / de- 
cide the matter and she, of course, submits. 
If it transpires she was right and I wrong, 
she rarely says, ‘‘ There, I told you so.’’ 

I am going to say something now that 
will make Mrs. Root scold ‘‘ awful,’’ I sup- 
pose, when she sees it in print; but I am 
sure it will do good, and be helpful in many 
‘*homes.’’ When we were first married, 
and, for that matter, for years after, I con- 
sidered myself greatly her superior. I am 
afraid I never realized it until God gave me 
that recent experience. Dear little woman! 
She in her foolish but loyal regard for her 
husband thought so too. Now, then, boys 
(or men), how many of you are there who 
are and have been, say all the years of your 
married life, in the habit of looking down 
on the dear little wife? Well, little by lit- 
tle God has been teaching me that the wo- 
man he gave me, take it all around, is fully 
my equal, and of late he is teaching me 
that in many things, if not all, I may safe- 
ly look wp to her and not down. If you 
wish to straighten a steel rod you must 
spring it considerably past the straight 
line, so that, when it springs back, it will 
be right. In a like way, when I advise the 
rank and file of married men to cultivate a 
habit of looking up to their wives, rather 
than down, I expect the result in the end to 
be that there shall be no ‘‘up and down ’”’ 
about it. It is true, God made man first; 
but for all that, woman, in the moral and 
spiritual life, has always stood, and I 
think always will stand, above him. It is 
fitting and proper that the mothers of the 
human family should be nearest to God of 
all mankind. 

The day after Mrs. Root and I were mar- 
ried, as I sat by her side in a carriage on 
our way to the station, the thought of hav- 
ing her for a constant companion through 
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life filled me with joy. I presume most 
men have had a similar experience. It is 
right and proper. It is what God intended. 
Old heads often tell us, however, that this 
is a sort of boyish devotion, and that it can 
not last. I can not say now, after forty 
years have passed, whether or not I thank- 
ed God that morning for his great gift and 
for that great happiness; but I fear I did 
not. Of this, however, I am sure: My boy- 
ish dream has been more than realized; for 
at sixty-two I prize the gift more than when 
God gave it when I was a boy of twenty- 
two. Now, please do not misunderstand 
me. I did zof prize this gift until I gave 
my heart and all I have into the keeping of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I might have lost 
it or thrown it away as thousands do (di- 
vorce or desertion) who neglect or reject 
God’s call. If some one should say that I 
have said some of these things before, I re- 
ply that I felt God wanted me to say them 
again. 
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GOING TO THE COUNTY FAIR; CHAPTER I. 


I have said every year since spending my 
summers in Leelanaw Co. that I must at- 
tend the county fair to see what this region 
produces besides potatoes, peaches, etc.; 
and this fall it was held October 1 and 2, 
just when I was so homesick because Mrs. 
Root was away. I told myself it would be 
just the thing, or, perhaps I should say, 
just the diversion, I needed. It is held 
every year in a little town called Maple 
City, on the other side of Carp Lake; and 
as no railway runs there I decided to make 
the 18 miles on my wheel. This would be 
an easy matter with level roads; but on ac- 
count of the hills and sand it was thought 
best to make a part of the trip by rail. At 
Fouches Station I asked for a ticket to So- 
lon; and, finding the price was only nine 
cents, I replied I could make it on my wheel 
while waiting for the train. 

‘*No, you can’t, stranger,’’ said the 
agent; ‘‘and if you try it, when you get 
over the hills and sand you will think the 
nine cents for three miles is well invested.’’ 

From Solon to Cedar I had a pretty fair 
road; and as Maple City is only four miles 
further, and the sun was still above the 
treetops, I decided to push on before dark. 
I went through Cedar so hurriedly I had 
only time to notice the two most prominent 
business buildings were saloons, and that 
one whole side of the buildings was used to 
announce the merits of their celebrated 
‘‘Beer,’’ in letters a foot long or more. 
Pretty much all the towns in this part of 
Michigan keep ‘‘open’’ saloons; and I am 
told this is in utter defiance of all and 
every law. As I wheeled out of the town I 
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began meditating why the Michigan Anti- 
saloon League was so slow in getting to 
work in this part of the State as it had 
agreed to do, when my meditations were 
brought to a sudden stop. 

As I left the town my course was down 
hill to a piece of road cut through a swamp. 
As I got into the swamp, riding at a fair 
speed, I noticed the stub of a stump right 
across the cycle-path. This stump had been 
cut away on two sides so as to leave a long 
wedge or inverted V sticking up. I saw by 
the tracks that the boys had been riding up 
one side of this V and down the other; and 
although I knew it was a little risky, as I 
was in a hurry I decided totry it. I should 
have gone up and down and over it all right, 
but my pedal happened to come down just 
right to strike the sharp edge of the V, and, 
of course, over I went on the opposite side. 
As I went over almost on my head, I noticed 
some long soft grass to fall on, so I did not 
feel at all troubled about the tumble; in 
fact, I am pretty well used to it on my 
wheeling-trips. I have told you about the 
beautiful spring water of this region, with 
its sparkling clearness, etc. Well, the 
springs from the surrounding hills. have 
made quite a little stream that runs through 
a ditch by the roadside through this swamp, 
and it has recently been cleaned out and 
deepened, so the sides are nearly straight 
down. My soft bed of rank grass that look- 
ed so innocent really extended over the side 
of this ditch; and my fall, instead of being 
into soft grass, was into very cold soft wa- 
ter. Anybody could see that I was a ‘‘cold- 
water man,’’ sure, as I arose from the bot- 
tom of that spring run, gasping for breath 
and ‘‘grasping’’ the long grass to help me 
climb up the steep mucky side. But this 
same grass was treacherous still; for, just 
as I was a/most out, the grass came up by 
the roots, and back in I went again. When 
I finally wheeled up between the saloons, 
and inquired for the best hotel, a big stream 
of water was running from each of my over- 
coat pockets; in fact, I poured about a quart 
out of each pocket after I got to the hotel. 
It took me till bedtime to dry out my 
‘‘duds’’ by the assistance of a big hot stove. 
I will tell you about the fair in Chapter II. 
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ABC OF BEE CULTURE. 

The last edition of the A B C of Bee Culture is entire- 
ly exhausted excepting a few copies which may be in 
the hands of dealers and agents at various points, and 
the new edition in preparation will not be completed 
till December or January next. We are having orders 
daily which we are unable to fill; and when the new 
edition is out every one will want that rather than the 
old. If this notice catches the eye of any one having 
any extra copies of the edition of 1901 on hand which 
they would like to dispose of we would esteem ita 
favor if they will notify us tow many they have, and 
we may be able to use them on urgent orders from 
those who prefer not to wait forthe new edition. The 
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changes in the new edition are quite extensive and 
important; and many having a copy of some former 
edition will want one of the new. We are booking 
orders already. If you order, it may be the best to 
specify the new edition and avoid the possibility of 
having one of the old mailed to you. 


THE HERSHISER HONEY-JARS. 

These jars were designed for use in the honey ex- 
hibit at the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, and 
are very neat and attractive. They have cork-lined 
aluminum caps which seal them tight. If forany rea- 
son you desire to make them doubly sure they may be 
closed with a cork like an ordinary jar, and then 
screw on the cap, which gives them a very neat and at- 
tractive appearance. The fact that the molds are con- 
structed for making the jars by hand instead of by 
machine, and the addition of the aluminum caps, 
makes the jars somewhat more expensive than the or- 
dinary jars. They are made in four sizes square and 
three sizes round, as shown in the illustration. We 
can supply them either from here or from Philadel- 
phia at the following prices : 





























. square Her. jars, 50c; $ 5 40 per gr. 
ae we as 55¢; < 00 oe 
oe . “ ‘ 80c; 9 00 ““ “ee 
10 80 se e 


“oe ‘“s +“ “6 00 
round ‘ * Ge: 6GD * * 
ae oe 8 40 oe “ 


i * apes 
ae ae “ee 1 10 12 00 “ee “e 
These prices, although rather high in comparison 
with other jars, areas low ascan be madeon_ han:l- 
made jars, and afford us a smaller margin of profit 
than other styles. Ifthe demand warrants, we should 
be justified in having molds made for machine-mace 
jars, which could be had at a reduced price. 


TIP TOP HONEY-BOTTLES OR JARS. 
We believe many of our readers, especially those in- 
terested in bottling honey, will be interested in a hon- 
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ey-jar with spring-top fastener which we show here. 
I believe Mr. York, of the American Bee Journal, has 
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called it the Tip Top jar, and we adopt the name. He 
has been using it in his bottled-honey trade in and 
about Chicago for a year or two past with marked suc- 
cess. The following illustrations show very clearly 
how the jar is sealed. The rubber ring between the 








rim of the glass top and the shoulder in the opening 
of the jar’s mouth, with the pressure exerted by the 
spring on the center of the top, makes a perfect seal 
with continuous pressure, because of the spring of the 
metalclasp. With this kind of a fistening the jar is 





very quickly sealed—more quickly and securely than 
witharim. The cover fits down in so neatly that, in 
order to remove, you may have to insert the end of 
the spring under the edge to pry it out. 











" There isa great variety of bottles and jars of nu- 
merous sizes made with this kind of fastening. Even 
the one and two pound square honey jars m+y be had 
with this fastening at an additional cost of 75 cts. per 
gross over those with a cork. We show here two 
styles which seem best adapted forhoney The round 
tapering jar isthe one wecall Tip Top. We can sup- 
ply those in two sizes—¥ Ib. at $4.50 per gross, and the 
1-1b. jarat $5.00 per gross. Put upin partition cases of 
2 dozen each, $1 00 per gross extra. 





The octagon jar we will not keep in stock, but can 
ship from the factory in Ohio at $5.00 per gross for the 
1-lb. size. Wecan supply this to hold % Ib. or 14 oz. 
Orders should be for at least 5 gross at a time. The 
Tip Top is a little scant measure, the 1 lb. size holding 
150z and the half pound about 7% oz., actual weight 
of honey. This price, you notice, is less than the 

rice of No. 25 jarsor square jars either, and we be- 

ieve it is neater in design. The jars may be used for 
fruit or preserves or pickles after they are emptied of 
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It provides the cheapest 

and most product've 

food. Hens can’t help 

laying when fed green 

bone. We'll send youa 
Mann’s Latest 
Model on 


eR ; 10 Days’ 
XW? Free Trial. 


No money until you are 
satished that it cuts easier 
and faster than any other. 

If not return at ourexpense. 
Isn't this better for youthan 
to pay cash in advance for 
a@machine you never tried? 
Catalogue free. 


F.W. “ 
Box 37, Milford, Mass. 











honey, which fact adds to their value as a honey-jar. 


to poultrymen—to chickens. 

5 aw GREEN C 
Adam’s Six: Gutter 
_It runs easily because it has 
ball bearings, It cuts clean, 
quickly and perfecly. Makes a fine 
bone shaving such as chickens re- 
P\ quire. Before vou buy send for 
free catalogue No, 39 


W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. 









BUSHELS OF EGGS 


follow the feeding of cut 
bon 


er 

ANDY Green Bone 

Cutter 

‘g the simplest fastest and easiest bone cutter 
made. Price $5.00 up. Soid on 15 davs trial 
Satisfaction or no sale. Send for price book 
and Special Proposition. 
Sirattan Were. Ho. Pox 54, Frie, Pa. 








11 MORE EGGS-LESS FEED 
\ a legen 
sreen Bone an 

Humphrey ““‘Sccctanie Gutter 

will double your egg yield and cut your feed 


billin half. Guaranteed to cut easier and faster 
than any other. Trial offer and catalogue free. 


HUMPHREY & SONS, Box 51, Joliet, Ill. 













New Model 


Sleagires, Bone Cutter 


cuts finest and easiest. Send for catalog 
and special trial offer free. 


E.C STEARNS & CO. ,.Box 107 SYRAOUSE, N. Y. 








NO RANGE ADVERTISED EQUALS THIS, 
Full Weight, Blue Polished Steel Raxge sent on 





Our “Grand Union,” as illustrated, 
the finest range in existence. Made 
of best blue polished steel, full size, 
full — fuil lined. Large square 
oven with spring drop door; 25 inch 

fire box for coal or wood, Highi 
mented, triple nickel shee, 
Complete with porcelain lined 

reservoir and high closet. 
$ 5 ——- _ price. ur 
irect price 

$31.75,others low oo 17.95 
. Perfect operation.Guaranteed 
for five years. Saves cost in 
one year. BURNS LESS—COSTS 
LESS—LIVES LONGEST. No 
money in advance- Send for our 


; Catalogue. 
OASH BUY ER’S UNION, Dept L, 345 Chicago 



















les Cream Separators. 


ay, use Sha 
free. W. Chester, Pa. 


ng’’ & cat. 


To make cows 
book ‘‘ Business Da 
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GRAND CLUBBING OFFERS 


Y SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS with the publisher of GLEANINGS and other 
publishers interested, we are able to offer GLEANINGS subscribers some very 
attractive combinations. Subscriptions to any of the periodicals named may 

be either new or renewal, except in a very few cases where new is specified. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time, and are always for a full year. The differ- 

ent periodicals in the combination may all go to one person or they may go to 

different persons, to the same address or to different addresses. To help in form- 

ing clubs, we have arranged the following classes of publications, in each case 
giving the publisher’s regular subscription price. 


CLASS A 


ES, CC $ 1 00 Little Chronicle 
Woman’s Home Companion 00 Electrical Age 
Household 00 Farm Poultry 
National Magazine.. 00 American Fancier 
Leslie’s Monthly, with calendar 00 Ohio Farmer 
y 00 Michigan Farmer. . ............0+0+0« 
Campbell's Illustrated Journal.. 00 Practical Farmer 
Recreation (new) 00 Buffalo Weekly Horse Gazette.... 
Ledger Monthly 00 Farm Journal (5 years). 
00 Fern Bulletin 
00 Vick’s Magazine (3 years) 
00 Ad Writer 


CLASS B 


Chautauquan 00 Lippincott’s 

Birds and Nature 00 

Toilettes 00 Popular Science News 
World To-day 00 Trained Nurse 


CLASS C 


Poultry-Keeper 50 Conkey’s Home Journal 
Good Health Clinic 50 Commercial Poultry 
Woman’s Work 50 Vick’s Magazine 

Good Literature 35 Ladies’ World 


—— WITH 


One of Class A One of Class A, one of Class B.. 
Two of Class A Two of Class A, one of Class B.. 
Three of Class A. One of Class A, one of Class C.. 
One of Class B Two of Class A, one of Class C.. 
Two of Class B 



































OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


Gleanings and Country Gentleman............ $1 50 Gleanings and Century 

Gleanings, Vick’s Magazine, Woman ‘Ss. Gleanings and St. Nicholas.......c0...ccsecceee 
Home Compan., Good House-keeping 1 7 Gleanings and Scribner’s Magazine... ; 

Gleanings, Everyb »dy’s Magazine, Cosmo- Gleanings, American Mother, Woman's 
politan, Youth’s Companion (Nov. and VOT AN BARN ion. occsnncrsses soessene 
Dec., of 1902 and art calendar given to Gleanings and McCall’s Magazine 
new subscribers in addition to the full Gleanings and Great Round World... ses 
year of 1408) 35 Gleanings, Youth, and National Mé aga Aine 
If the Youth’ 's Companion is not want- G leanings. Era, Everybody’s, and Cosmo- 
ed, deduct $1.75. POGDERATA vnaices nepapiactnnvinseneriosetencsocksnsesewes 





Catalog containing clubbing rates on over 2900 periodicals, hundreds of combinations similar 
to these named here, together with liberal cash and periodical prizes, sent on receipt of a 
postal-card request, after Nov. 20. In ordering, be sure to name Gleanings, and address 


C. M. Goodspeed, Lock Box 731, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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Gleanings 


May 
be 
Added 
to 

Any 
Combination 
on 
This 
Page 
by 
Adding 
50 cts. 
to 

the 
Price. 





The periodicals are all mailed 
direct to the subscriber by the pub- 
lisher, and in all respects you get 
the same service you would if you 
sent the full regular price to them, 
and at a saving of nearly half the 


cost of your reading matter. 





Success Offers. 


Success and Leslie's Popular Monthly..............ssseeee $1.25 
Success, Everybody’s Magazine, Leslie’s Popular 
NEG UUE EV are cecercciduedavetsced sdacecde dacdssnactcvsescssddadindgecze 2 00 


In place of either Leslie’s or Everybody’s Mag- 
azine in the above offer may be substituted 
Woman’s Home Companion, Birds and Nature, 

Good Housekeeping, or any magazine in Class 
A on the opposite page. 


Success and Review Of REVIEWS. .........cceccsseeeee eit 2.2) BO 
Success, World’s Work, Review of Reviews............ 4 00 
Success, Public Opinion (new), Current Literature... 4 00 


In place of either Review of Reviews, World’s 
Work, Public Opinion, or Current Literature, 
may be substituted Countr Life, New England ? 
Magazine, Lippincott’s In lependent, Art ‘Intef- 
change, or any periodical in Class B opposite. 
Success, Leslie’s Monthly, Review ot rs and 


Every body’s.. ag ldeiss, | 850 
This combination also is ‘subject . to the same 
substitution. ; 





Everybody’s Offers. 


25 


Everybody’s and Cosmopolitan... 
00 


Everybody’s, Cosmopolitan, and Success... se 
In place of either Cosmopolitan or Success in 
Everybody’s offers may be substituted Ameri- 
can Boy, Arena, Mind, Pilgrim, Recreation, 
Table Talk, Cassino’s Little Folks (new), or 
any periodical in Class *‘A’’ on opposite page. 

Everybody's, Cosmopolitan, and World’s Work.. 

Everybody’s, Public Opinion (new), Leslie’s Mag... 
In place of either Public Opinion (new), or 
World’s Work may be substituted either the 
Independent, Art Interchange, Lippincott’ Ss, 
New England Magazine, Current Literature, 
Country Life, or any magazine in Class ‘‘B” 
on the opposite page. 

Everybody’s Mag., Cosmopolitan,'and Book News. 1 50 


ne 


00 
00 


wu 


Everybody’s Mag., Poultry-Keeper, Recreation...... 1 50 
Cosmopolitan, Woman’s “Home en and 
Ladies’ World... 1 50 


Poultry-Keeper, a good. ‘first-class “poultry “paper 
costing 50 cts., and is never sold for less, we 
are able to add to vihesiclin combination on this Hottie 
for an extra.. Bre Pe 25 





McClure’s Magazine 7 be added to any combi- 


nation for... 1 €0 
Saturday Evening Post - may ‘be added to any com- 

bination for... 1 00 
Ladies’ Home Journal may ‘be added to any combi- 

nation for... 1 00 
Youths’ Companion ‘may be added to any combina- 

tion for.. sede, aD 


#5-On these four ‘periodicals we offer 
a very liberal commission to bonafide 
agents, postmasters, and publishers; 
also prizes to the value of $330. 





Pen-and-ink price quoted on any list of papers you wish 
either foreign or domestic. 

Fifty-two-page catalog for 1903 will be ready to mail for 
the asking by November 20th. Be sure to tell us 
where you saw this ad. If you do tellus that you 
saw it in GLEANINGS we will send you a nice 
package of flower or vegetablaseeds absolutely free, 
but of our own selection. 





ADDRESS 


C. M. Goodspeed, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Lock Box 731. 
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QUEENS! 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


BPBPBPPB PIP LPI LILI LD 


We are now breeding from three dis- 
tinct strains; viz.: Imported or leather 
color, Root’s long-tongued or red-clo- 
ver strain, and our old strain of white- 
banded yellow Italians, or albinos. 


PRICES: 


Tested, each.. 
Select tested, each 
Warranted purely mated, each.... 
Same, per half dozen 
Same, per dozen 
Untested, each.. 
Same, per half dozen. 
Same, per dozen 


We have also a full line of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies including THE A. I. 
ROOT COMPANY’S GOODS. Send 
for our 32-page illustrated catalog. 


W.W. Cary & Son, 


Lyonsville, Mass. 














grseeeeese aeiasanaenile 
Special Notice to Bee-keepers ! 


Root’s Supplies 
at Catalog Prices. 
Chaff Hives. 
Winter-cases. 
Chaff Division=boards. 
Hill Devices, etc. 


For 
Winter. 


Boston, Mass. 
Up one flight. 


F. H. Farmer, 
182 Friend St. 


sini eeeaemeaanimaneneaie 


Queens! Queens! 


We have five different yards, 5 to 20 miles apart, 
where Italians, Cvprians, Holylands. Carniolans, and 
Albinos are bred for business. You can send in your 
orders at following prices the rest of this year: Test- 
ed, $1 50 each; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per doz Untested, 
75c each; $4.25 for six, or $8 00 per doz. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed Write for free 
catalog. Tells how to raise queens and keep bees for 
profit. The Jennie Atchley Co , Beeville. Bee Co., Tex. 








A bee-hive factory; well equipped 
For Sale. with latest machine cyan a red 
bee-hive and supply trade; a bargain. Reason for 
selling—too much other business to attend to it. 
THE JENNIE ATCHLEY Co., Beeville, Tex. 


Moore’s Famous 
Long-Tongued 
Italian Bees. 


Another report showing their superior 
honey-gathering qualities: 
Ruthton, Ky., Oct. 1, 1902. 
J. P. Moore Dear Sir :—The selected breeder you 
sent me last vear was as good as I ever saw, her colo- 
ny storing 175 lbs extracted honey in a yard where 
the average for 27 colonies was 85 lbs. per colony. 
Yours truly, VIRGIL WEAVER, 


Daughters of my ;-breeder, the prize- 
winner, and other famous long - tongued 
breeders: Untested, 75c each; six, $4.00; 
dozen, $7 20. Select untested, $1.00 each ; 
six, $5.00; dozen, 9.00. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


J, P, Moore, L. Box |, Morgan, Kentucky, 


Pendleton County. 








The Best of Everything 


HE through train service of the 
Chicago& North-Western Rail- 
way from Chicago to Omaha, 

Denver and the Pacific Coast on the 
west, the Black Hills and Dakotas 
to the northwest and to Milwaukee, 
Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth on the north, is as nearly 
perfect as modern and_ skillful 
management can make it. 


The Overland Limited, a 
magnificent electric-lighted train, less 
than three days Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, daily. 

The Colorado Special, only 


two nights to Denver from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Solid train Chicagoto Denver. 


The North-Western Limited, 
an electric lighted daily train between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


H. R. MeCeitovu6n, W. B. Kytskern, 
3d Vice-President Passenger Traftic Manager. 


) CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Chas. Israel @ Brothers 


486-490 Canal St., cor. Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey ana Beeswax 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments Wholesale 
Dealers and Commission Merchants. Established 1875, 
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SUPERIOR STOCK! 
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A Special Offer on the Review. 


If the advertising that I have been doing the past 
three years has not convinced you that the Superior 
Stock that I have been offering for sale is really supe- 
rior, then it is the fault of the advertising, for the 
stock is really all that Iclaim for it. I have guaran- 
teed safe arrival, safe introduction, purity of mating, 
and satisfaction to the extent that a queen may be 
returned inside of two years, and the money will be 
refunded, together with 50 cts. to pay for the trouble. 
No other breeder makes any such guarantee. I have 
sold hundreds of queens under it. Ido not know ofa 
single dissatisfied customer, while I have dozens of 
letters from men telling of increased results from the 
introduction of this stock, and asking: ‘‘Can I get any 
more queens of you like one I bought two years ago? 

Although the price of these queens is $1.5) each, I 
have never been able to keep up with the orders. 


Most of my customers wait until spring before send- 
ing in their orders, and then have to wait from four to 
eight weeks. A few are far-sighted enough to send in 
their orders in the fall or winter, and these get their 
queens in May or June, in time to be of some service to 
them the same year. Send $1.50 nowand I'll book your 
order, and you will get the queen early next spring. 

The price of a queen alone is $1.50, but I sell one 
queen and the REVIEW one year for only $2.00. Just 
at present, as explained in the last issue of GLEAN- 
INGS, as long as the supply of back numbers for 1902 
holds out, all new subscribers for 1908 will receive 
them free. In other words, if you order soon you 
can get the REVIEW for 1902 and 1903, and a queen of 
the Superior Stock next spring, for only $2.00. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 





HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


A prominent queen-breeder writes: ‘‘I have reared 
and sold over 5 queens in the past few years, and I 
am using your stock exclus vely, as it zs the best I can 
get.’ Another writes: **The queen mo:her I got of 

ou is the best queen I ever saw.” A prominent writer 

or the Review states the Laws _ is making a fine 

showing. Many nice lkctters indicative of the superi- 

ority of Laws’ queens on file. Prices: Tested or un- 

tested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00. Discount on large lots. 
Wiite for circular. 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled pomeey. We have the best shippin 
facilities in the worl You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 
Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Bee-keepers, 


We need your orders, and you need our 
goods, so let’s trade. We have the very best 
gocds. the largest stock in the State, the best 
placein the US. to ship from, and the very 
lowest prices consistent with first-class goods. 
Write to us and tell us your wants. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO.. INDISNAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
1004 East Washington Street. 


LAND TO RENT. 


For what it will produce over $500 per acre 
in vegetables. Also partner wanted in 
nursery, orange, and pomelo grove. State 
your capital when writing. 


1. M. DE PEW, PALMA SOLA, FLA. 











50 CENTS 


That’s all it costs for a year’s reading of the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


Besides reflecting all the doings and happenings 
and the latest methods and appl ances that pertain 
to bee-keeping in the great Rocky M untain alfalfa 
regions, we talk up co-operation and organizat on 
as no other bee-journal has ever undertaken to do. 
This journal will give you new ideas, and help you 
whether you own one colony or 50,0. You need it. 
The 10-cent trial offer is withdrawn. Samples free. 


H. C. MOREHOUSE, BOULDER, COLO. 


Postoffice Box 611. 

















POULTRY PAPER 3 /[lonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,”’ 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 0 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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} The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front & Walnut Streets 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


OOOO FSGS OOS SSOP G HED VFOSDD 
Fioney-jars 


Muth’s l-pound square with patent 
glass stoppers and steel spring are 
the best. 4@> Only $5.50 per gross. 
Send for catalog of bee-supplies. 
4a Special inducements. 
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Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a 

piano’. Our proposition will prove more en- 

tertaining than any you have had. Cutalog 

and Jull information free on application. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY 

P. 0. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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SO MANY FARMERS 


have found PAGE Fences better. it is certainly worth 
your trouble to investigate their qualities. 


Page ' Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 
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"Big. Sere 
atches| fess 
LH SS) 


That’s the test of an 
incubator and that’s 
the record of the 











Don’t experiment. Get a 
time tried and proved in- 
cubator. The *ueccesaful 
not only hatches perfectly, 
but it will last a life-time— 
does not swell nor shrink. 
Get our big incubator book 
(156 pages) free. Other 
catalogues in 4 languages. 


Des Moines Inch. 
ompany, 
Dept. 503, Des Moines, Iowa, 
or Lept 503. Buffalo, N®Y, 


a= RELIABLE 


is a word that stands for the 
best Incubators and Brooders 
in the world. Each has special dis- 
tinguishing features. Send 10c postage for 
Book No. 19, just out, giving guaranty of 
money back if incubator is not satisfactory. 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., 
Box B 49 Quiney, Illinois. 

















I" 
"200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertil 
egg. Write for catulog to-day, 











Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - “moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 
al Water St , Seneca Fs., N.Y. 


200 Bu.A DAY 


WiththeOtis Bali Bearing No. 2 Mill. 
4 srinds ear corn and other grains fine or coarse. 
) Grinds faster than any other two-horse mill made. 
urrsare 25'4 in. diameter of improved 
shape to draw the grain down into a 
) Pulls easier as it runs on ball Tr oor 


GUARANTEED WiteSS AS FAST 


as most others and 4 more than any other 

f—- 2-h. mill made of any construction. Larg- 

est 2-h. mill made. Our Prices are low be- 

: cause WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 

Sstyles sweep mills. Prices #14,590 and up. Send for catalog 

giving prices on the largest line of grinding mills of all de- 
scriptions in the United States for all kinds of grinding. 


MARVIN SMITH GO. °*2uisctshinn 


‘CaRCASS, ILL. 


PEAC 








J. W. Miller's incubator—made by 
the man who knows. Itis 


TRY AN IDEAL. 
——— 


really self-regulating. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL == 
We get no money until you are per- ka 
fectly satisfied. Poultry Book Free. [= 


J.W. MILLER «@., 
Box 4s, 
(Poultry supplies and thoroughbred fowls.) 


Freeport, I'l. 





NOTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED ANYWHERE, 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Anywhere in United States. NO MONEY IN ADVANOR. 


SEWING MACHINES... 
$775to $26°° 


All kinds, all 
styles, direct from factories, 


SAVING $10 to $45 by & 
avoiding salesmen’s expenses 

and dealers’ or agents’ exorbi- 

tant profits. Established 1885. 

250,000 sold. Testimonials from 
every state. Reference: First 
National Bank, Chicago. Write 
for Big illustrated Catalog show- 
ing styles and samples of work. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
Dept. ante . Chicago. 


Guaranteed 
for 20 Years. 





Granda iot of trees, grown on the heale of Lake Erie, more 
stocky and hardy ‘than trees 
from any peach orchards and free from borers and all other 


s grown in the interior; two miles 


~ diseases. Large stock of fruit trees and small fruits of all kinds. Headquarters for 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, BULBS. 


40 Acres Hardy Roses. 44 Greenhouses filled with Palms, Ficus, Ferns, 


Pandanus, Roses, Etc. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue freee 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 
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Cleanings Clubbing Offers. 

We have just arranged with Mr. C. M. Goodspeed, 
of Skaneateles, N. Y., whose advertisements are found 
on pages 916 and 917, to provide our subscribers with 
special opportun ties for securing leading magazines 
and other periodicals at low prices. Send your orders 
early and secure prompt service by mentioning GLEAN- 
INGS every time you write. Don’t delay. Publishers 
are crowded with orders later on, and better service is 
given now than later. 





OUR ADVERTISERS. 








In a recent letter from the Page Woven Wire Fence 
Co., of Adrian, Mich., they say: 

‘“ We were never so well equipped as at present to 
furnish Page Fences. Having our own steel, rod, and 
wire mills, and having very largely increased our 
weaving capacity ; with about 1400 employees on our 
pay roll, converting the iron into high-carbon steel, 
the steel into ingots, blooms, billets, rods. and wire, 
and with double the number of looms that we had 
January 1, 1900, we feel that we are in pretty good 
shape to supply the demand for 1903. 

** We make a standard style of fencing for every 
farm, poultry, stock, or railroad requirement; use 
double-strength horizontal wires in all these styles 
coil or spiral every one of them from end to end the 
whole length of the fence, thus providing for expan- 
sion and contraction, and Page Wire will retain this 
coiled shape even after it has been drawn out straight 
a thousand times. 

‘No locks, staples, or other devices are used to hold 
the horizontals and cross-bars together, because Page 
Fence is a real woven-wire fence. Horizontals and 
cross-bars woven together is all there is to it.” 

Their advertisement appears regularly in our col- 
umns, and if you have not yet investigated the merits 
of their fencing, you should write for catalog, descrip- 
tive matter, and prices now. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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ANTED.—A location for a custom saw and feed 
mill. Wo. S. AMMON, Reading, Pa. 


ANTED.—Flint-lock muskets dated 1812, 1815, 1816. 
Will exchange modern fire-arms for same, or will 
Address 216 Court St., Reading, Pa. 





buy. 





ANTED.—To buvin California 100 to 400 stands 
bees. Must be cheap. Address 
F. J. FARR, Pasadena, Cal. 





ANTED.—I will pay $1.00 to any one who will put 
me on track of 200 or 300 frame hives of bees ata 
bargain, in S. Car., Ga., Ala., Miss..or Western Fla. 
Will pay after the deal is made. Could use 100 box 
hives extra. E. R. CROCKETT, Rt. 2, Groton, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange a grit-mill in good order 
for a trio of S. C. White Leghorns or offers. 
ADOLPH SEGERLIN, Box 141, Anita, Pa. 





ANTED.—To sell. Having received a government 
position, Iam compelled to sacrifice my apiary, 
poultry, and fruit business, located on 15 acres of fer- 
tile land on navigable tide-water river, about 25 miles 
from Richmond; six-room dwelling, kitchen, hen- 
house, about 60 colonies of bees, implements, etc. No 
malaria; very healthy. Price, real estate, $750; bees 
etc., about $250. R. F. RITCHIE, Richmond, Va. 





ANTED.—To sell a two-horse, double-geared, level- 
tread power; Heebner & Son’s make. 
S. H. MUSSELMAN, R. F. D. 4, New Holland, Pa. 





ANTED.—To trade 160 acres of rich, level, black 
land for bees. Write full particulars in first let- 


ter. D. E. LHOMMEDIEU, Colo, Story Co., Iowa. 





ANTED.—To sell a mill property, wattr power, 
with considerable land, and houses, as desired. 
Good location tor bees or for milling and feed business. 
For particulars address 
I. Ll. POWELL, Millbrook, New York. 








TREES, VINES, PLANTS 


in large supply at lowest prices. Send 
list of wants for quotations. ‘‘ Honest 
trees at honest prices.” 


E. A. BOAL CoO., HINCHMAN, MICH. 

are handsome, hardy, profitable 
Angora Goat Prize stock ; low price; circular. 
1200 FERRETS. Sits coms teint: Art 


Ep. W. CoLE & Co., Kenton, O 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 











Wants and Exchange. 





Notices wil] be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “‘ swaps.” 





WANTED. Comb to render into wax; will pay cash. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 


at $1 00 per bushel. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 








WANTED.—To exchange for wood-working machin- 
ery, wax, or honey, a 12-tune Swiss music-box 

with harp, drum, chimes, and castanet attachments. 
Address 216 Court St., Reading, Pa. 














WANTED.—To sell ‘60 colonies of Italian bees, in 
good condition for winter. Cheap if taken before 
packing for winter. 
J. FERRIS PATTON, Newtown, Ohio. 





ANTED.—To exchange sweet-clover seed for cash 
or offers. Remember what Dr. Gandy said about 
sweet clover. Weare headquarters for the seed. 
THE SNYDER BEE & HONEY Co, Kingston, N. Y. 





ANTED.—A good reliable man to take a half-inter- 

est with me, as soon as possible,in a newly es- 

tablished apiary which I wish to enlarge. Must have 

the necessary cash, say $300 and be well acquainted 
with the bee business. Don't delay. W.S. COOPER, 
123 South Flores St., San Antonio, Tex. 





ANTED.—To exchange modern fire-arms for foun- 
dation-mills and foot-power saw, also wax and 
honey. Wo. S. AMMON, Reading, Pa. 





ANTED —To sell 200 swarms of Italian bees. Also 
7000 lbs. white extracted horney in 60-lb. cans; 
5 acres choice improved land, and house and two lots; 
or will trade for mercantile business. Don’t write 
unless you mean business. 
ELrAs Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





WANTE D.—Beeswax; highest market price paid. 
Write for price list. : 
BacH, BECKER & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED.—To sell for cash, 5 gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-lb. no drip honey-cases for 
plain Danz. and 4% X4¥% sections; made for Pan-Amer- 
ican. For prices, etc., address OREL lL, HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 

knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 

just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., 15c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 











WANTED.—To sell 600 stands of Italian bees in Sim- 

plicity hives in lots to suit buyer. Will deliver 
the same to any point in the West if desired. Corres- 
pondence solicited. TYLER Bros, Nicolaus, Cal. 





ANTED.—To exchange my new price list of 2000 
ferrets, now ready to ship, for your address ona 
postal card. N. A. KNAppPp, Rochester, Ohio. 





ANTED'—We want to hear from those having 
choice comb honey to sell, stating quantity, qual- 
ity, size, and style of sections, and how packed. If 
not yet packed for shipment state how soon you can 
have it ready, and the price asked delivered here or 
free on board at your place. 
THE A. I. Root Co.,.Medina, Ohio. 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Now -& 
Ready! 


PACE *« LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 


—f MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 


SUPPLIES. 


Send for Our Free New Iilustra 
Catalog and Price List. * 
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ted 


: 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 


: 

e of every thing bee-keepers need. 

aa Illustrated and fully described. 

3 Especially valuable to begin- 

rs ners for the information it con- 
tains. 
postal and get it now. 
lished 1884. 


Send your address on a 
Estab- 





J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


Taralal 
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ne : | Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Kretchmer Mfg. Co.,Box G0, Red Oak, 1a, oss: Source: Sesstnats te 





‘aN 
» BINGHAM SMOKER. 


. ‘ 

Dear Sirs—Inclosed find $1.75. Please 
send one brass smoke-engine. I have 
ene already. It is the best smoker I 
ever used. ; Truly yours, 

HENRY SORMIDT, Hutto, Tex. 
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MADE TO ORDER 


sham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin ef the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 881 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 34-inch, 
$1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 
standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 








T.F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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SHIPPING:CASES 


The No-drip Kind. 





FIVE-GALLON CANS 


Two in a box; the best pack- 
age for Extracted Honey. . 





Michigan Bee-keepers 


Please notice we are jobbers 
for The A. I. Root Company 
in this State, and have the 
largest and most complete 
stock of bee-supplies in 
Michigan. Send for catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 








Rush Orders! 








Second Car of Supplies 
just in from The A.1. 
Root Company. A big 
Stock for immediate 


shipment. . 








Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Pa. 


Jobbers for Central Pennsylvania. 














Bell Branch, Mich. 





NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- 
ortation, and secure lower freight than 
rom Médina. 


Specialty. 
We have secured the stock and good will 


of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 





of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 


TheA J, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 











cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
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ERY | 
lf You 


Winter 
Outside 


you’ll need some 





winter-cases. We 
can furnish them 





in lots of ten for 
$8.00; in lots of 
five, $4.50; larger 
quantities quoted 
on application. 
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The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Bee-keepers 


Save Money 


LJ 
by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of . . 





The W. T. Falconer Mfg Ce., 


Jamestown, New Yerk. 








Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and copy 
of The American Bee-keeper, a month- 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year: now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 











25TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


W HY DOES IT SELI, SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 
BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL TIMES. 
Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 








Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Discounts! 


PPPPIP 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 
For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary, 4 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. Ihavea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 
The A. I. Root Company, 


and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super, 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free, 


PII 


Geo. E, Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. | 
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Dee=-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


at 


Root’s Prices. 
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Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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